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TRIBUNE 


is First in 
Chicago 


N O manipulation of figures, elimination of lineage on technicalities, 

or arbitrary selection of certain days in the week is necessary to 
support the claim of The Chicago Tribune that it is first in Chicago. 
The reports of the Advertising Record Company, an independent audit 
company whose figures are universally accepted, for 1921 show that 
The Chicago Tribune led all other Chicago newspapers in Jocal 
advertising, in ational advertising, in want advertising, and of course 
in total advertising. The Chicago Tribune was first in 38 out of the 
total of 55 display classifications. 
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Division of all 
advertising in 


The Tribune was first in 








The Herald-Examiner was 
first in 


Amusements 


Medical 

Motion Pictures 

Physical Culture 

Poultry, Live Stock 
and Feeds 

Toilet Preparations 


The American was first in 


Jewelers 


The News was first in 
Churches 
Department Stores 
Dental * 

*Not accepted by, The Tribune. 
Disinfectants and 

Exterminators 
Household Utilities 
Slip Covers 


The Post was first in 


rt 
Undertakers 
Warehouses 


Hardware 
Heating and 
Ventilation 
Hotels and 
Restaurants 
Laundries 
Mineral Waters 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 
re 
Paper 
Paints, Wall Paper, Etc. 
Pens 
Sepieocmnininn 


Advertising 
Automobiles 
Building Materials 
Cleaners 
Clothing 
Confectionery 
Educational 
Filters 
Financial 
Fixtures 
Florists 
Foreign Trade 
Furniture 


Printing and 
Stationery 
Public Utilities 
Publishers 
Railroads 
Railway Supplies, 
Foundries, etc. 
Rubber Heels 
Song Publishers 
Sporting Goods 
Tobacco 
Tractors ‘ana 
Travel and Resorts Loesh Disgtan. ....--.-- Smee -+- 
Trunks, Bags, etc. Classified (Want Ads)... 23,596.28 
— Total columns 76,703.31 


; Total lineage in columns of advertising printed in Chicago newspapers i in 1921: 
. Pee 4... 
7,392.25 
~+13975.22 
__ Sass89 


Journal 
s oe 127890 
7S....+. 2583.24 
+» 10218 
16,621.41 





Follow the Department Stores 


F THE six classifications in which The News leads the 
field in Chicago, the most important is department store 


& Co., Mande! Brothers, Charles A. Stevens & Bros., The Boston 
Store, The Fair, Rothschild & Co., Hillman’s, The Hub and 
Maurice L Rothschild—the ten big State street stores-——shows 
that The Tribune led all other newspapers in department store 


advertising. If vour merchandise is destined for basement sales, 
you will be interested in the supremacy of The News in that line. 


If your product is all-year, “up-stairs,” standard merchandise The News 


seeking a steady demand at a regular price, you will be interested 
to know of The Tribune's lead in this class of advertising from 
Chicago department stores 


The Advertising Record Company's analysis of department 
store advertising for 1921 (copy sent on request) covering the 
advertising of Marshall Field & Company, Carson, Pine, Scott 





Write 


for 


The Tribune's 


1921 


BOOK of FACTS en business sta- 


tionery to any 


512 Fifth Ave., 
New Yorx City, 


Tribune Bldg., 
CHIcaco, 


of these addresses. 


Haas Bldg. 


Los ANGELES 


advertising of merchandise sold above the basement. 
led in basement advertising. 

The Tribune’s BOOK of FACTS on markets and merchandis- 
ing will be sent free to any organization requesting it on busi- 
ness stationery. 
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NUMBER ELEVEN OF A. SERIES a 





JOHN T. CONNOR CO.— 


300 grocery stores allied 
with the Boston American’s 


months of 
achievement 


The great John T. Connor Co. chain 
of popular priced grocery stores, 
operating 300 “Brookside” stores in 
Metropolitan Boston, became a 
regular advertiser in the BOSTON 
AMERICAN during the last eight 


months. 











A long and imposing list of other 
prominent local and national adver- 
tisers are now also regular users of 


the BOSTON AMERICAN. 





A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 


<p 
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Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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NEA Clients Will Have 


A Series of Articles on 


“Home Gardens” 
b 


LUTHER BURBANK 


Illustrated with photos posed by 


HIS WIFE 


This is one example of NEA’S a a 
efforts to render the best possible ‘ as  Hiveoife 
. . . ,enter— aye : sia 
service to subscribing news- ; ee 
Lower—His fa- } = — 
papers. mous green- 
house. 


supplies a complete service of 
features and pictures to daily 
papers throughout the world. 








For information write or wire 


NEA SERVICE, Inc. 


A 1200 West Third St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRODUCING PLANTS—NEW YORK, CLEVELAND 
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Tell it to Philadelphia! 


If you make anything from a 
eood mousetrap to a fine limousine, 
the best way to start the world 
to make a beaten path to your 
door is to advertise your. product 
in a community where you can 
reach and sell the largest number of 
consumers at the lowest cost. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 


paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for February: 


o_O 908,439 = 


nearly everybody reads No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating 


Th B 9 circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
e Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Ine. ferree & Conklin, Inc. Ve > & Conklin, Inc. 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. 117 Lafayette Blvd. vd. 
LONDON 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 


(Copyright, 1922—W. L. McLean) 
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WIXING FIGHTING JOURNALISM AND CIVIC PRIDE 


Daring Deeds Are the Mileposts In the Dramatic Life of M. H. de Young, Who Twice Built the San 


Francisco Chronicle Into a Great Newspaper. 


T is not often that powerful forces in 

political conflict stoop to offer a defi- 
nite bribe to a newspaper. There are cases 
of record, but they are rare, and rarer 
¢ill today are the newspapers that they 
would dare approach on such a mission. 
Fifty years ago when partisanship was 
sore than it today in the 
newspaper world and issues involved in- 
terests more than principals, the practice 
of purchasing support was more common 
than it is now 

In 1879, California was in the throes 
of one of the bitterest political battles 
Corporation interests of 
the state were organized in opposition to 
the adoption of the new constitution. 
Champions of the proposed constitution 
had few outstanding leaders, but among 
them was the San Francisco Chronicle. 
In the heat of that campaign after 
dforts to break the fighting spirit of 
the Chronicle by sandbagging advertisers, 
intimidating subscribers and choking its 
sources of financial credit had failed, the 
owners were approached by the opposi- 
tion and were made a flat offer of $100,- 
0 to cease fighting, with the alternative 
of absolute ruin. 

It was the most powerful interest in 
the state that offered to purchase the 
fing that it wanted most at that time. 
The Chronicle was then owned by two 
others, Charles and M. H. de Young. 
Tee latter was their spokesman. There 
wre no “ifs” in his reply. 

“We don’t want your money. We want 
wput this constitution over and we are 
ging to keep on fighting, just as hard as 
wecan. You had better go slow on that 
uk of ruining us. If you beat us, all 
reht. If we beat you, then you had 
iter look out for what we will do to 
yu,” was his parting threat. 

The $100,000 merely for silence was 
mmediately changed to an offer of $50,- 
for two columns of advertising space 
b be devoted to anti-constitution argu- 
mnts every day until election, the money 
be supplied by the corporation bureau. 
‘No,” replied de Young, “we won't 
tke $50,000 from you, or fifty cents, but 
we will take your two columns of matter 
al run it every day free of charge.” 
‘For nothing?” was the startled, gasp- 


M% query of the opposition’s representa- 
ves, 


rampant 1s 


in its history 


Yes,” said de Young—we are inclined 
think with the smile that has kept 
fee with his fame—‘“but we will tell our 
faders the story of your offer of money 
“@{ we will parallel your two columns 
wth arguments in answer. We will give 
™ readers both sides of this question 
t they want it.” That was the greatest 
&y in the life of M. H. de Young. It 
‘doubtful if he even fully realizes its 
*portance—that was the day he built 

Steat_ newspaper. 
.. newspaper had been established 
im Years before, in 1865, by the de Young 
S under the name of the Dramatic 








Chronicle. They had no money and no 
idea that they were laying the foundation 
of a great American newspaper with their 
little theatrical dodger. 

Many big things have happened in the 
life of M. H. de Young and the San 
Francisco Chronicle since that memor- 
able day in 1879 but they merely affirm 
the importance of that decision in its re- 
lation to what has happened since. 

It took courage to make that decision 
because the odds seemed overwhelming, 
but it was the thing necessary to change 


the paper of the de Young brothers 
into a newspaper institution that could 
help a city beat its way back after a 


great disaster such as swept San Fran- 
cisco to the ground in 1906 





Charles de Young died in 1880 and 
since that time M. H. de Young has 
been the sole “chief” of the Chronicle 
his hand has guided it in every activity 


and he has given it the inspiration and 
courage to achieve, 

M. H. de Young probably combines 
community service in his personal activi- 
ties with newspaper work to a greater 
extent than the maker of any other pres- 
ent day metropolitan journal. He is a 
many-sided man and has now lived 73 
years, more than 57 of which have been 
spent directing the destinies of the 
Chronicle. He does not seem to have 
ever received a slow-up order. 

The man who makes the Chronicle 
and has served for 27 years as a director 
of the Associated Press has always in- 
terested other newspaper men, but there 
is another to him, not generally 
known, that makes him an outstanding 


side 


figure in the social life of the Pacific 
coast. 

As host Mr. de Young probably enter- 
tains more guests than any other person 
in his home city. On an average of 
two or three dinner parties, with from 
thirty to forty guests, are given at the 
de Young home each week and on Sun- 
days dinner is never served to less than 
eighteen. 

These regular Sunday night dinners 
are comparable only to family reunions. 
Mr. de Young’s daughters and _ their 
husbands are always present on these oc- 
casions. Every afternoon when the 
family is in town and the house is open, 
tea is served for friends and the mem- 
bers of the intimate circle drop in for 
an hour of fellowship. There are times 
when no member of the family is in the 
house, but this informal function takes 
place every day just the same and the 
people meet as though this home was a 
great club. 

Out of the hurly-burly of journalism 
and politics, M. H. de Young has two 
great likes—they might be called hobbies 
—they are people and beauty. For the 
one he finds outlet in the social gather- 
ings that have made his hospitality known 
to all the great travelers of the world; 
the other found expression and fufilment 
in the conception and achievement of the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 

This keen business man who has passed 
three-score and ten but still studies the 
ledgers in his office without the use of 
eye-glasses, is one of the best judges of 
art in this country and has a more ex- 
act knowledge of the values of objects 











To the man who measures age by 


Keh oe imatead 





P of years 
youth is always his for the 
conception of newer and bigger 
things. M. H. deYoung still finds 
the joy of living in a better 
Chronicle tomorrow and a paint- 
ing that will bring wider atten- 
tion to the galleries of San 
Francisco 








and collections than is to be found out- 
side the ranks of the professional ex- 
perts. He is in touch with every develop- 
ment of note in the theaters and the 
motion picture world, reads many books 
and has traveled into every land to study 
people, their desires and conditions, at 
irst hand. 


“M. H.” is sometimes a very severe 
critic of his own efforts. For instance, 
He now says it was foolhardiness to un- 
dertake to put over the California Mid- 
winter Exposition of 1894. His friends 
ind others with an intimate knowledge 
of the San Francisco of that time do 
not agree with him, however. They 
say it stands out as one of the courageous 
achievements of his life. 

There 
which 
raise 


was less than half a 

to organize this exposition, 
the necessary funds, erect the 
buildings, adorn the grounds and as- 
semble exhibits from all parts of the 
world. San Francisco was a small 
city then, its townsmen were openly 
pessimistic. The chance of financial 
success was held to be so slight that 
the biggest contribution was sub- 
scribed with an almost impossible 
string attached and every contractor 
compelled de Young to guarantee 
personally the exposition’s contracts. 

Had the exposition failed de Young 
would have been ruined. But he per- 
formed miracles of finance, economy 
and persuasion and the Mid-winter 
Exposition, it is said, was the only 
event of that kind in history to be 
brought to a close showing a net 
profit. 

The Fine Arts Building was per- 
mitted to remain standing in Golden 
Gate Park, the surplus fund from the 
exposition was devoted to the estab- 
lishment of a collection for it to 
shelter and from that beginning 28 
years ago has grown the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum, one of 
the outstanding public institutions on 
this continent. 

That was the material beginning, 
but the thing itself was borne in the 
mind of a boy years before. In his 
boyhood M. H. was a collector of 
stuffed birds. He had no proper 
place to keep his growing collection 
and they soon became the butt of 
many a friendly family joke. It was 
then that his youthful brain conceived 
a public. gathering place in San Fran- 
cisco for collections such as his, to 
which the lovers of such things could 
go to study, free from the jibes of 
friends. 

The men who have fought M. H. 
de Young have never underestimated 
his courage or resourcefulmess. They 
have watched him fighting back 
against overwhelming odds too many 
times to not know the mettle of the 
man. 


year in 
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It is hard to look into his twinkling 
eyes and not think of that dramatic 
moment in 1906 when from his home 
he looked down upon the smouldering 
mass that had the day before been a 
great city which his brain had helped 
to conceive and his hands had helped 
to build. His fortune and the work 
of a lifetime lay before him in the 
jumbled ruins. The home _ before 
which he stood was sole building left 
him intact. 

Every piece of income-producing 
property he had in the world was 
gone. His great newspaper plant was 
junk in the gutted Chronicle building. 
His homeless subscribers had left the 
city; his advertisers were all out of 
business, burned out. Their customers 
too, were gone. 

Would there ever again be cus- 
tomers and merchants, advertisers and 
subscribers in San Francisco? Put 
yourself for a moment in the place of 
those men who that day had that 
question to answer and who found that 
answer in an achievement that will 
always be one of the wonders of the 
world. 

Whether to risk what he might be 
able to scrape together in rebuilding 
his newspaper on the chance that San 
Francisco might rise again—with the 
certainty of absolute bankruptcy if 
the chance failed—was the question 
M. H. de Young had to answer that 
day. 

But as he looked on the miles of 
ruins, he says, it came to him that 
there had to be a city on San Fran- 
cisco’s peninsula, that there must 
again be a busy population, great mer- 
chants and newspapers to serve them. 
It came to him that the Chronicle was 


his creation, his life work, that he 
could not let it die. He determined 
then and there that he would risk 


everything to make it live, everything 
he had on his faith in San Francisco. 

That determination taken, de Young 
lost no moment. He was the first to 
begin rebuilding in the business dis- 
trict, the first to get his business back 
into his own building. 

Mr. de Young is now in his seventy- 
third year. He is a fighting journalist, 
he is one of four or five remaining 
men who were cempeers of a group of 
the Nineteenth Century that included 
Greeley, Raymond, Reid, Bennett, 
Pulitzer, Medill, Watterson and half 
a dozen others who by their individual 
accomplishments are an inspiration to 
journalists of today. With all his 
years he has the vigor of a man of 
thirty and is now in just as complete 
control of his newspaper and all other 
interests as he was at that time. 

The secret of his grasp of affairs 
and his present ability as displayed in 
directing a modern’ ever-changing 
newspaper comes from the fact that 
he has refused to anchor at that spot 
in life where he cannot learn a new 
thing every day. It is the new that 
holds the greatest appeal for him. A 
study of his life discloses that this is 
the outstanding characteristic of the 
man. 

A photographic memory has made it 
possible for him to profit mentally from 
all the things he has learned during his 
life. His acquisition’ of a critical judg- 
ment in art and a competent knowledge 
of the values of all sorts of museum ob- 
jects is a result of a course in self- 
education. Unlike other wealthy collec- 
tors he has not acted through agents, 
but has done his own buying. 

As a young man he began to buy pic- 
tures. He had little money and not all 
the canvasses he bought were the best 
even within his means. But he used 
every opportunity to study and as his 
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critical taste grew his collection changed. 
Some idea of how he has always per- 
mitted himself to change through study 


lent gallery now housed in an annex to 
his home represents today at least 
complete changes from the original. 

The same changes in the man in con- 
formity with the march of time are re-- 
flected in his newspaper and in all his 
other activities. For example the first 
newspaper comic strip of the kind so 
common today—Mutt & Jeff—appeared 
first in the Chronicle. 

Nobody can know what new and 
startling change will be made in jour- 
nalism tomorrow, but rest assured M. 
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ALL PUBLISHERS UNITE 
FOR POSTAGE CUT 


for March 18, 


American Publishers Conference Or- 
ganized to Seek Reduction of Zone 
Rates to 1919-20 Basis—Bills 
to Be Introduced Shortly 


Final welding of all classes of Amer- 
ican publishers using the second class 
mails into a united body to ask Congress 
to reduce postal charges was completed 
in Washington March 13 and 14, when 
an association known as the American 
Publishers’ Conference was organized to 
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Beauty and people have been of first interest to M. H. de Young. Here we have an 
example of expression of the former in a gift to the city of San Francisco. The entrance 
~ 4 M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park, holds the stranger spell- 

und. 


H. de Young at 73 is ready to step out 
and meet it half-way. 

There times when we may not 
agree with M. H., but we know that he 
knows how to fight and when he goes 
into a fray the thing that his enemies 
fear most is his confident smile. 


are 


Buried Under Tons of Marks 


One hundred and fifty-seven German 
newspapers and periodicals have sus- 
pended publication during the last two 
months, due to the increased cost of 
print paper. The Laubaner Anzeger an- 
nounced it would suspend publication 
April 1, after a continuous existence of 
105 years. Price of print paper has 
particularly affected labor, socialist and 
radical organs which have carried 
smaller amounts of important advertis- 
ing. 





Northcliffe at Versailles 


Lord Northcliffe is at Versailles, 
France, in care of a physician after 
abandoning his world tour because of 
illness. 


endeavor to obtain repeal of the last two 
zone law increases, reducing charges to 
the basis of 1919-1920, or about 37 per 
cent below the existing rates. 

Later, the conference, which has 
opened permanent at 816 15th 
street, N. W., Washington, may take up 
other matters essential to all publishers. 

Shortly, bills will be introduced in 
both Houses of Congress to re-instate 
the- 1919-20 zone rates. Special commit- 
tees of the conference will follow the 
progress of these bills closely and bring 
as much pressure to bear for their pas- 
sage as is possible. 

The new American Publishers’ Con- 
ference represents all leading publishers’ 
organizations in the United States and 
each one is represented individually on 
the board by three delegates, its president 
and two other members, 


offices 


A. P. Pearson of the Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, is permanent 
chairman. 


The vice-chairmen, each representing 
a publisher’s organization, are: 

S. E. Thomason, Chicago Tribune, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








John Sundine, Moline (11 ) Di 

1 » 2 -) Dispags 

Inland Daily Press Association = 
_John C. Brimblecom, Newton (Max 
Graphic National Editorial Associatg 


Charles F. Jenkins, Farm . ibi 
Philadelphia, Agricultural Were fossib 
Association. 1] 

B. H. Anthony, New Bedfo: 


(Mass.) Standard, New England D, 
Newspaper Association, = 

_A. QO. Backert, Penton Pubjig 
Company, Cleveland, Association Bus 
ness Papers, Inc. : 

Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky 
Messenger, Southern Daily Newspaye 
Association. 3 

Robert B. Armstrong of Washingt, 
D. C., treasurer. 7 

Arthur Dunn and W. L. Daley will ig 
in charge of the Washington ‘office 
executive secretaries. In addition, it; 
expected that a_ special Co-operati 
committee will be formed, consisting ¢ 
L. B. Palmer, manager of the A, } 
A.; Frederick Hume of the Natiogj 
Publishers’ Association; H. C. Hotalg 
executive secretary of the National Bi 
torial Association, and Jesse Neal, « 
ecutive secretary of the Associated Bus. 
ness Papers, Inc. 

The next meeting of the Ameria: 
Publishers’ Conference will be he 
March 28. At that time the complet 
list of the members of the conferen 
will be announced. As far as select 
to date they are: P. S. Collins, R] 
Cudahy, H. M. Swetland, Urey Wool 
son, A. F. Sanford, A. O. Backert, 4 
J. Baldwin, Frank H. Burgess, J 
Sundine, A. L. Miller, E. T. Meredith 
Charles Jenkins, J. C. Brimblecom, Wi 
lace Odell and B. H. Anthony, 

Argument presented to members 
Congress by the publishers emphasizi 
the fact that in demanding relief fra 
present postal rates they were only set 
ing equitable treatment due them in te 
repeal of war revenue measures. It 
pointed out that virtually all the 
revenue measures with the exception ¢ 
the postal measures have been repedkl 
or modified. Attention was called to t# 
fact that the relief asked for was les 
than one-half of the increases impo 
by the Revenue Act of 1917 and if Cor} 
gress eliminate the last two increase 
as suggested, the postal rates on secon! 
class matter will remain 200 per cei. 
higher than the pre-war basis. 

It was made plain by the publishes 
that the zone system of postal distribe 
tion would not be affected by the pr 
posed repeal. Many of the organization) 
making up the American Publishes# 
Conference are committed to the pri ot 
ciple of the zone postal law. Statemesi 
made show that the high rates haved 
tendency to restrict circulation of 1 
paper and periodicals to a point wht 
the existence of some of them is # 
perilled. The new national organiza 
is now at work on a program of edu 
tion to show the readers of their pa 
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lications the effect of the unfair taxatitll min | 
Publishers participating in the ti Furthe, 

day executive sessions were: téective 
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Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Agricth 
tural Publishers Association. 


M. C. Martin, Chicago, representing $. 



















Thomason, chairman of the postal commit of 
American Newspaper Publishers Associatio® is ref 

Lincoln B. Palmer, manager, A. N. P. 4 i fnal 

Jesse Neal, executive secretary, Associa The wr 
Business Papers, Inc. Sen 

John Sundine, Moline, Ii, Inland De ) 
Press Association. e 
_ Wallace Odell, Tarrytown, N. Y., ik shop 
ing John C. Brimblecom, president, “°° ie to | 
Editorial Association. ) dev; 






H. M. Swetland and P. S. Collins, 7 
Pearson, Frederic W. Hume, William, © 
and Arthur W. Dunn, National Publishers 


sociation, ow Yo 
D. Barnum, Syracuse, N. Y., New 
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VP 
State Publishers Association. 
Urey Woodson, Owensboro, Ky.; 
ford, Knoxville, Tenn., and form 
Hoke Smith, Southern Newspaper 
Association. 
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Dispati pRESSROOM RULES UNDER MANTON 
“aeef AWARD ROUSE STRIKE TALK IN UNION 
Mas. 
$OCiaticn ‘ ae ali . 
Joanal possibility of Vacations Diminished by Postponement of Union 
ublisher Meeting Until Sunday Night—Publishers Will Not 
Bedf Recede from Terms of Arbitrator’s Decision 
Editor! 
nd Dai J q 
Byrw YORK CITY publishers are creased by the postponement of the 
‘ublishinfhl’ standing solidly on the Manton meeting. Strike votes seldom follow 
on Bus witration award in their dispute with much conversation. 
‘Hiv Pressmen’s Union No. 25 and are = =The Publishers’ Association has re- 
) (Ky jf gil facing the possibility of an illegal fused to give out the shop rules, either 
ewspaye ¢rke by disgruntled members of the as submitted to the union, or as 
win, Sunday afternoon, March 19, amended but the rules considered at the 
'shingtig fl gi] probably be the crisis, as the union joint conference were given publicity by 














































peting, postponed from March 15, will 
den pass upon the shop rules drafted by 
fe publishers to apply under the award. 
(which 


Vv will 
Office 3 


ion, it tems of the award were 
Operatiall ented in Epitor & PusiisHer of Feb- 
sisting Gill mary 25) were suspended by the pub- 


A. NP 
Nationg 
Hotaling 
onal Eg. 
Neal, el 
ted Bi 


fers until March 14 and again sus- 
weoded until March 20, but the pub- 
ieters say there will be no further post- 
poements after 7 A. M. on the latter 


Dissatisfaction with the shop rules 
ian by the publishers was emphatic- 
aly expressed by the union committee at 
; joint conference March 14 and the 
mio men stated that they could not 
ee appearance of their members 
for work after the union meeting sched- 
ted for Wednesday night. They said 
fat the shop rules were worse than the 
signal award and would not be satis- 
futory to the pressmen. 

Following the conference, Lester L. 
Jus, executive representative of the 
Pilishers’ Association of New York 
(iy sent this wire to Major George L. 
ery president of the International 


America 
be hel 
comples 
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S select 
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mbers ¢ 
mophasize( 


elief froofl Prssmen’s Union : 

only see “tam instructed to inform you that  not- 

em in teyptisanding their acceptance of the recent 
witration award, the New York Pressmens’ 

s. It Tron cficially stated today at the final meet- 


ie vith the Newspaper Owners’ Committee that 


the ty could not assure us that the regular union 


Ception Of ies would report for works -— a meetng 
epeale dthe union membership calle or tomorrow, 

att: Weinesday night.” 

Hed to th 


War talk was plentiful among the 


r was les 
s impos eesmen and the newspaper owners ad- 
nd if Cong etsed the following communication to 
increases union on March 15: 
on seconi™ “On the eve of a meeting of your organiza- 
) per ce tm, the importance of which may well prove 
pe ipeeate a crisis in the history of your union, 
4 mwish to send you this friendly message, so 
. tt there may be no misunderstanding as to 
publishe Mm positicn and ours. 
1 distribegy “We have already repeated to you on nu 
ems occasions, and once more repeat here. 
y the pre mr irrevocable pledge to observe the award, 























Publishes 
| the pri 
tes have 
n of n 


ur expectation that you will carry out your 

mated pledges to do the same 

of the provisions of this award_ binds 

Siemploy members of your union ‘in the 

maker required by each publisher,’ and ‘upen 
that competent pressmen are fur- 

fied by the union.’ 

“We hope and believe that your acceptance 

fteaward, pledged on at least two occasions, 


oint whemggmmlates the observance, on your part, of 
at fovision quoted. ‘ P 
lem 18 should we be mistaken in this view, 


ial should any obvious concerted action result 
tifiilure to furnish us a sufficient force of 
mato do the work required by us, we desire 
BY to notify you that we shall censider such 
m2 plain violation of the obligations of 
fmion under the award and contract.” 


Tuther delay in making the award 
Petive was sought by the union at the 
ilishers’ meeting with a request that 


rganizati 
n of educa 
their pa 
ir taxatid 
| the tre 


ia 
_ %award and shop rules be held in 
enting S. Eg@tyance until the arrival of the direc- 
il cae, Of the international union. This 
x pA pe tefused by the publishers, who set 
a final date noted above. , 
aah union then postponed its meeting 
Inland Doge"! Sunday afternoon. 

Modifications are being made in 
Y., repre tules as Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
ent, MP ERS to press, but it is understood that 
‘ollins, A. Oh” teviation will be made from the 
ey 8 of Judge Manton’s award. The 
| eed rules will be considered by the 
r, New Yor i on Sunday and it is thought pos- 






lat “vacations” may be voted by 


+e fe ‘ ls against their officers’ advice, 
er Publis MOUgh this probability is greatly de- 


the union. 

The statement of the publishers after 
reciting the history of the efforts, cover- 
ing a year, to make a joint agreement, 
quotes the contract to leave everything 
to arbitration, and the vote of the union 
on March 1 to abide by 


Says: 


the decision, 


“In view of the foregoing pledges, assurances 


and official action of your union, the newspapers 
take it for granted that you have irrevocably 
accepted the award, as they have done, and de- 


sire to point out here the impossibility 
cther course. 

“Lacking the ability to agree in conference 
upon a course of action, there remain but two 
alternatives confronting employer and employe. 
One is the strike or lockout, and their attendant 
suffering and financial loss. The other is arbi- 
tration. 

“Enlightened opinion has discarded the for- 
mer as inimical to the best interests of em- 
ployer and employe, and adopted the latter as 
the only possible solution where agreement by 
conciliation has failed. 

“If, after resort to arbitration, either party 
to it fails or refuses to accept the results there- 
of, the entire principle of arbitration falls to the 
ground. It seems obvious that your union 
would never submit its contentions to an un- 
biased court for settlement if you had reason 
to believe that the other parties would accept 
the decision of that court cnly if it pleased 
them and refuse it if it did not. 

“In this case, therefore, there is at stake not 
only the defense and maintenance of the prin- 


of any 
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ciple of arbitration, but also the good faith and 
public reputation of the parties to it. 

“With all those things in view, the news- 
papers now finally repeat to you their irrevcc- 
able pledge to observe without deviation all the 
terms of the award, and their expectation—and 
that you, too, will observe them in 
the same way. They repeat to you here their 
refusal to modify or change the award by so 
much as a punctuation mark, and they expect— 
and insist—that your view in this respect will 
be the same as theirs. 

“Realizing that the award gives certain 
rights and privileges to them, the method of 
exercising which is left to their discretion, and 
consequently not specific in the award, the 
newspapers are glad to notify you now of their 
intenticns with reference to these rights, 
through the following list of rules which they 
have adoted for uniform acticn thereunder: 

“Article 1. Publishers will not exercise the 
rights to employ outside help until every rea- 
sonable resource has been exhausted to obtain 
competent men from the union within the time 
provided. The obligation is recognized to ac- 
cept competent union men first and solely, pro- 
vided they are furnished in good faith under 
the terms of the award. 

“Two newspapers, the American and me 
News, have asked permission to file a supple- 
mentary statement of their intentions, which 
follows. It is the unanimous opinion of all 
the newspapers that those two are entirely with- 
in their rights and within the terms of the 
award in what they propose to do. 

“The award clearly gives all newspapers who 
are a party to it the right to eight hours of 
work before overtime. Yet it is true that, ex- 
cept in our two press rooms, this right need 
not be exercised fabitually at night by morn- 
ing papers for work on regular week day edi- 
tions, not Sunday supplementary sections or 
rotogravure or color sections. Deeming this 
condition in our offices not equitable to our 
employes, we therefore propose to pay them 
extra compensation as follows: 

“Except om Saturday night and one other 
night each week, which shall be either Thursday 
or Friday, as we may elect, and exclusive of 
Sunday night, provisicn for which is hereafter 
mentioned, to all employees habitually required 
to work on regular daily editions more than 
eight consecutive hours at night, or called in 
before 9:30 p.m., bonuses as follows, in addi- 
tion to the minimum scale provided in~ the 
award and in addition to overtime rates there- 
in previded for work performed in excess of 
eight hours: 

“Pressman-in-charge, $3 per night; pressman, 
$2 per night; boy, $1 per night. 

Tm making this offer, it is clearly under- 
stood that we waive no rights under the award; 
that we, in common with all the other news- 

pers, parties thereto, are entitled to eight 
Cowes of work before overtime; that the fore- 
going extra compensation is purely voluntary 


insistence— 
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Tribuse Circulation Revenue 

1 1-2e per copy is highest among 

daily newspapers of the United 
States 


heir newspapers 
Tribune's family of readers 


Che Culsa Cribune 


RICHARD LLOYD JONES, Editor 


T F. McPHERSON 


Bus. Mer 


TULSA, OKLA 


Mr. James Wright Brown, Publisher, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 

Suite 1117 World Building, 

New York City, N- Ye 


Dear Mr. Browns 


March Sth, 1922. 


Editor & Publisher accomplished a most constructive 
work in behalf of the newspapers of this couhtry in the effective cover- 
ing of the convention of National Retail Dry Goods Association held in 


early February in New York City. 


I want to express my deepest appreciation 


of this service in behalf of our industryy.- 


The articles by Mesers- Redmond & Robb, 
lisher for February 11th, were most comphrensive. 
articles have served to make many publishers realize 


in Editor & Pubs 
In fact I think these 
the seriousness of 


permitting misunderstandings to exist between the retaikers and the news- 


papere. 


The home-made graphs showing the increase in labor costs of 
newspapers during the past seven years from 75 to 155% were sertainly 


effective. 
our field. 


We have used these charts with most satisfactory results in 


"Newspaper.Department Store Rates" in Editor @ Publisher for 


Pebruary 25th contained considerable truth. 


Some of the conditions re- 


ferred to in this editorial have so long been tolerated by newspaper pub- 
lishere that in spite of the burden they constitute upon finances of the 


industry, they have come to be accepted as a necessery evil. 


It would 


have a wholesome ef*ect upon the newspaper business if these subjects were 


touched upon more frequehtly. 


We are fortunate in Tulsa in that we have to deal with re- 


tailers of big stature mentally. 


We are met with an open mind when we 


take to oup merchants such illustrations as referred to in the foregoing. 
I know that the Department Store owners in Tuksa would appreciate receiving 


Saito & , 9 vwlarle 
Editor & Publicher regularly. 


Will you, therefore, kindly place the 


names enclosed on your mailing list and send the invoice to the Tuloa 


Trtbunc? 


ThePS3A 


youre, 


Paithfylly 
BE 
Kha idlera or 
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on our part, and is to be paid by no news- 
papers but our own, and only in the manner pro- 
pesed; that overtime, as provided in the award. 
does not begin until after the expiration of 
eight hours of work, exclusive of lunch time. 

_ “In return for this arrangement on our part, 
it is understood the working arrangement for 
lunch time in the pressrooms of all newspapers 
parties to the award shall be as follows: 

“All presses shall, at the option of the pub- 
lisher, be kept running during the lunch periods, 
without relief crews or relief men, and every 
employe shall receive full pay for such luncheon 
period as part of the regular eight-hour shift, if 
the presses are continuously operated. 

“It is understood further that split shifts shall 
be paid for in accordance with the decision of 
the court of arbitration. 


“It is understood that the question of pay for 
work between the hours of 7 p. m. and mid- 
night on Sunday nights is now before the arbi- 
trator gnd will be decided by him as a part of 
the original award, which both parties are 
pledged to accept.” 

“Until further notice, and provided the union 
furnishes competent men, the publishers have 
agreed among themselves that quadruple presses 
shall be operated with five journeymen, includ- 
ing one pressman in charge; sextuple presses 
with six journeymen, including one pressman 
in charge; octuple presses with nine journey- 
men, including one pressman in charge; sex 
quad presses with eleven journeymen, including 
two pressmen in charge; roto presses, double 
width will be manned with a pressman in 
charge, two journeymen and an apprentice, An 
extra boy will be furnished for relief for each 
three roto presses operated or multiples thereof. 
Single width roto presses will be manned by a 
pressman in charge, one journeyman and an 
apprentice; color presses shall be manned ac- 
cording to their capacity when running black 
color (such as quadruple, sextuple or octuple), 
plus one additional pressman for each two color 
cylinders operated or fraction thereof. 

“Article 6. The legal holidays herein referred 
to as applying to all work between 7 a. m. and 
7 p. m. are the following: New Year's Day, 


Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Columbus Day, Election Day, Thanksgivin 


Day, Christmas Day, or the day legally observe 

as such holidays. If any days other than the 
foregoing are Coqignated as legal holidays by 
the State of New York during the period of this 
award, they shall be added to the foregoing list. 


“Article 8. Men may be transferred from 
press to press or to any other duty in the press- 
room, but the right shall be so exercised that at 
no time (except possibly during luncheon) shall 
the number of presses in actual operation exceed 
the number for which men have been ordered, 
provided always that the union has furnished 
the number of men called for. 

“Article 10. Without impairing his right, 
herein given, to the control of his pressroom, 
the publisher or his representative will give 
orders to the pressroom through his foreman. 

“Article 11. None of the publishers has any 
present intention of operating his press room 
with a non-union foreman. 


“Article 12. ‘The language cf the award is 
explicit as to the final power and jurisdiction 
of the Standing Committee. 

“Article 14.. The right to determine the ratio 
of apprentices, herein given to the foreman, 
shall be exercised in accordance with the ac- 
cepted practice in newspaper pressrooms most 
favored in this respect, and never with a view 
to abnormally increasing the number of such 
apprentices at the expense of journeymen. 
Provision for the proper training of apprentices 
shall be made by a joint committee of both par- 
ties to the award. 7 

“Article 16. The right to run presses with 
mechanics or repair men ‘for the purpose of 
testing out or repairing same’ herein given will 
not be exercised to print papers for public sale 
or distribution, nor otherwise in violation of 
the terms of the award with respect to the em- 
ployment of members of the union. 

“These interpretations of certain provisions 
of the award are adopted for immediate appli- 
cation to the clauses to which they refer, but 
they do not thereby become a part of the award 
or contract.” 


DUPLEX PRESS CO. EXPANDS 





Old Owners Majority Stockholders— 
National Financiers New Members 


The Duplex Printing Press Company 
is now in process of enlargement both 
in the matter of finances and of stock- 
holders. The original ownership still 
continues as majority stockholders but 
in connection with the expansion of 
the business the names of a number of 
men of financial prominence appear, in- 
cluding T. Coleman duPont, B. M. Duke 
of the American Tobacco Company; Ed- 
ward R. Tinker, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank and president of 
the Chase Securities Corporation; 
George T. Smith, of Smith & Gallatin; 
and Elisha Walker of Blair & Co. 

The manufacturing plant of the Du- 
plex Printing Press Company will re- 
main at Battle Creek. The productive 
capacity of the works, it is said, are to 
be immediately doubled. The company 
was organized in 1885 and now has re- 
sources of $4,000,000. 
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PAPERS ARE ESSENTIAL 
STORE MEN AGREE 


Retail Advertising Managers Don’t Like 
Rates, Sphinx Club Hears, But 
They Draw Life From Daily 
Newspaper Columns 
“This is a fighting year for the depart- 
ment What must we do to win 
out?” That was the question propound- 
ed by the Sphinx Club of New York, at 
its dinner March 14. It was answered 
in their several fashions by Jdéseph Bb. 
Mills, director of publicity of the J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit; William R. 
Hotchkin, director of publicity of Abra- 
ham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn; H. J. Tily, 
general manager of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, and Corbett Mc- 
Carthy, general manager of the Hahne 
Store, Newark. And here’s how they 

answered the Sphinx: 

® Mr. Mills—“‘Do the unusual, the spec- 
tacular thing. People are not responding 
to sales. Use the newspapers, but don’t 
use all of the advertising appropriation 
for newspaper space. Employ direct mail 
solicitation of selected prospects on un- 
usual merchandise and unusual ideas in 
making the store known to the com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Hotchkin—“The newspaper is the 
woman's daily Bible and without it she 
would be lost. We must fight—talk fight 
—and the best way to do this is through 
the newspapers. We must create desire. 
We must not let the women get up in 
the morning without this desire—we must 
use bait. Our bait must be contained 
in the columns of the daily newspapers.” 

Mr. Tily—‘It is the duty of the re- 
tailer to bring the produce of the world 
to the place where it is wanted and 
at a price within the purse limits of 
the public. We must not measure our 
success in dollars and cents, for the 1920 
dollar is not the 1922 dollar and they 
cannot be compared as equals. We must 
render service by giving people what they 
want and not by taking a certain sum 
away from them.” 

Mr. McCarthy—‘“Department stores 
must cater more than ever to the needs 
of men. Sales records show that men 
are reading department store advertising 
carefully and are responsive to it. In 
December, 1921, our men’s furnishings 
department led all others in volume and 
half of the purchases were made by men.” 

Mr. Mills dazzled his hearers with an 
array of figures on general business, de- 
partment store lhusiness and advertising 
appropriations, hut silenced the reporters 
by saying that he was talking to adver- 
tising men onl)—please don’t quote. 

He said that when newspaper advertis- 
ing rates had staged a “hill-climbing con- 
test” the Hudscn Company had cut more 
than half of its newspaper appropriation. 
Seven-column space was now used where 
full pages were formerly employed, he 
stated, as the company found it advan- 
tageous to have reading matter beside its 
advertising. 

“But while we do not use the news- 
papers to the extent we used to, we can- 
not do without them. We advertise in 
the three evening and one morning paper 
of Detroit regularly, but we also have 
direct mail advertising,” he said. 

He cited an example of Hudson direct 
mail advertising in the sale of Robert 
Lansing’s book on the peace conference 
last year. Letters were sent to 3,000 
business men and others known to have 
a deep interest in President Wilson, offer- 
ing them the first copies of the book 
that the Hudson Company received from 
the publisher, who had kept the contents 
of the book unrevealed until ready for 
distribution. The letter sold over 600 


stores. 


Editor & Publisher 


copies of the book before it was released, 
Mr. Mills said. 

Other forms of Hudson advertising in- 
clude a fashion show at a large hotel, 
with engraved invitations to a limited list 
of customers; two quartets available for 
school and other social entertainments, 
and the staging of concerts by leading 
symphony orchestras from other cities, 
with the J. L. Hudson Company’s name 
on the program and on the invitations. 
No admission fees are charged. 

Mr. Mills expressed disbelief in 
saying that they caused “peaks” 
even volume of business, 

He advised merchants to inspect their 
publicity departments, be sure that the 
personnel was the right timber, give the 
publicity staff the merchandise that the 


sales, 
and un- 


-public wants, cooperate with it fully and 


then demand results. 


Unusual copy, un- 
usual illustrations, 


unusual appeal, un- 
usual merchandise and unusual price 
make the unusual store, and price is the 
least important of all, in his opinion. 
Mr. Hotchkin favored a “twin screw” 
policy for this year—regular business and 
special sales, with plenty of newspaper 
advertising. He made a passing com- 
plaint against high advertising rates, but 
did not press the point. He stated that 
his firm was satisfied not to make profits 
1922—it wanted to hold its customers 
it was going to be honest, 
to hold real sales, which his experience 
1 not “played out” and it was 
to tell the public that it could buy 
merchandise more cheaply than a 


in 
it was going 


prove are 
going 


now 


for March 


year a fact which the public has a 
right to know 

“You must sell your goods in news- 
papers to a very large degree and not de- 
pend upon an ignorant $12 a week sales- 
person to do the advertising man’s job,” 
Mr. Hotchkin declared. ‘Advertising 
must be made appetizing, it must make 
the store look alive, aggressive and in- 
teresting. Sales must be kept up regard- 
less of profits, so that industry can keep 
moving and deadly inertia cannot creep 
in. 


18, 1922 


ago, 


The evening was closed with a char- 
acteristic address by the Hon, Edward 
James Cattell, city statistician of Phila- 
delphia who was elected an honorary 
member of the Sphinx Club 


Bakhmetieff Overseas Writers’ Guest 
The Overseas Writers, the organiza- 
tion of Washington correspondents with 
foreign experience, will open their spring 
season on Saturday, March 18 with a 
luncheon at which Boris Bakhmetieff, 
the ‘dited Russian ambassador at 
\Washington, will speak on Russia and 
ihe Genoa conference, with particular 
stress mpon the recent note of the Ameri- 
am government declining to 
in the latter meeting 


accre 


participate 


To Represent Cleveland Commercial 

Powers & Stone have been appointed 
is special advertising representatives in 
New York and Chicago for the 
land Commercial. 


Cleve- 








FOREIGN ADVERTISING GAINS PULLED UP 
NEW YORK FEBRUARY TOTALS 








DVANCES in the principal classifications of newspaper advertising—foreign, 


local display and classified—are not 


ed in analysis of the February, 1922-1921, 


figures of Greater New York newspapers supplied by the New York Ev ening Post 


Statistical Department. 


F oreign adv ertising in morning, evening and Sunday papers 
shows the largest percentage of gain over February, 


1921, 33 per cent in morning 


papers, 34 per cent in evening papers, and 54 per cent in Sunday papers. 


Local display advertising is also ahead of the 1921 figure 


s, with 5.6 per cent 


gain in morning papers, 2 per cent in evening papers, and 4.7 per cent in Sunday 


editions. 
Morning papers gained 9 per cent in 


total advertising, evening papers advanced 


6.5 per cent, and the Sunday increase was 10.7 per cent. 


The morning, evening and Sunday 


TOTAL 
1921 
5,149,253 
271,521 
101,366 
101,651 


1922 
5,632,670 
272,534 


TOTAL SPACE 


Amusements 
Art 


Auction Sales 
\utomobile Dispiay of 
Automobile Undisplay... 3,578 3 
Boots & Shoes — 85 
Building Material ........... ,67 1 
Candy & Gum oars oe 1 
Charity & Religious ......... s 3 
Dancing : 1 
Deaths, E a 

Druggist Prep. 

Dry Goods 

Financial 

Food Stuffs 

Furniture vee 
Hotels & Restaurants ..... 
Jewelry 

Legal 

Men’s Furnishings 

Musical Instruction ..... 
Musical Instruments 
Miscellaneous Display 
Miscellaneous Undisplay 
Newspapers 

Office Appliances 

Prop. Medicine ... 

Public Service ... 

Periodical (Mag.) 

Publishers 

Railroads 

Real Estate 

Real Estate Undisplay 
Resorts 

S. S. & Travel 

Schools & ROE » Fesobioune 
Tobacco 

Wants 

Non-Intoxicating Beverages .. 
Womens Spec. Shops 

Foreign Advertisement 

Local Display 

Undisplay Advertisements ... 
S. S. & Travel Guide 
European 


458. 958 
86,328 
271,408 
26,692 
12,398 
34,132 
160,766 
16,796 
95,090 
357,586 
227,238 
39,150 
22,082 
82,480 
20,724 
39,044 
89,692 
17,844 
243,638 
167 ,676 
39,584 
256,896 
41,080 
61,540 


Harlem & Bronx 

Row Jersey 

Graphic Section 

Affiliated Advertisements .... 
Office Advertisements 

Total Pages 


+Included in Real Estate. 


109,804 
6,136 


10 


45,672 


33,366 


63,228 
54,239 
962,272 
408,734 
88,418 


totals follow: 


TOTAL TOTAL 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
5,704,772 5,352,637 2,901,432 2,622,462 


220,304 206,370 146,154 152,536 
10,582 4,114 19,540 18,514 
8,216 12,866 16,966 19,278 
101,570 85,738 86,102 63,922 
82,280 73,576 15,928 
60,820 54,769 23,020 
1,180 15,114 4,906 
23,890 39,992 1,700 
63,274 51,667 5,748 
8,504 5,241 3,410 

37,450 29,558 

110,292 62,410 

976,344 

238,696 

169,302 

133,966 

65,050 


7,634 


? 
2,260 


8,634 
8,872 


3,932 


8,290 


39,606 
5,150 


5,776 2,970 


5,172 


BORING NEW AD gy 
OF SHIPPING BOAR) 


Former Newspaper Man, Lately 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Sy, 

M. B. Claussen, Who Goes 4 
Orient for Fleet 

James W. Boring of Chicago 
appointed advertising manager ¥ 
Shipping Board, to succeed Mag 
Claussen, who retires from the 
cause of ill health. Mr. Borig 
to the Shipping Board from 
ery, Ward & Co., where until 
he has been assistant to the pre 
charge of the advertising de 
He is a former newspaper m 
connected with the 5 
Star, a native of Kansas andag 
of Kansas University. 

Mr. Claussen, according to 
nouncement authorized by W. 
vice-president of the Emerge 
Corporation in charge of traffic,§ 
main in the employ of the 
Fleet Corporation and will be 
various ports on the Pacific OAs 4 
in the Orient to report conditio 
with respect to the development] 
rious Trans-Pacific passenger 

Coincidental with the reti 
Mr. Claussen from the advertitim 
partment of the Shipping Bo 
man Lasker made public a 
letters written by Melville E. Stom 
eral manager of the Associate 
and Admiral Long, chief of the} 
Intelligence to refute attacks og 
Claussen’s war record. Accusation 
been made recently against Mr. 
sen’s loyalty during the war becauy 
his pre-war connection with the} 
burg-American Steamship Line, 
Stone’s letters asserted that he wa 
possession of information to show 
Mr. Claussen had rendered the 
States invaluable service during 
war, and Admiral Long testified t 
fact that Claussen had served effice 
in the navy. intelligence 


been 


service, 


NO SUNDAY VANCOUVER P 


Police Regulation Issued Against Pr 
ing and Distributing 
The Board of Police Commissiod 
of Vancouver, B. C., have issued 
order prohibiting the printing and 
tribution of Sunday newspapers. 
have instructed the chief of police 
erforce it. The Sun is the only 9 
affected. It is the only paper in 
ada which publishes seven days a 
Until the amalgamation of the Su 
the News-Advertiser three years 
six-day papers were the rule. Kt 
ing the amalgamation, publications 
days a week was inaugurat 
Sun will now print and distf 
Sunday edition on Saturday 2 


N. Y. Times Appeal 


The New York Court of 
March 13 heard arguments if 
of the New York Times Comp 
a judgment of $45,000 in favor 
gail H. Bishop, as damages 10% 
libel. Nine separate libels were 
in the publication ‘of the N 
Times of March 2, 1913, ba 
letter written by counsel for? 
respondent in the divorce 4 
Bishop against her husband. / 
charges were that Mrs. Bishop w 
tally unbalanced and that she be 
toxicated. Later when the ¢ 
tion was tried, Mrs. Bishop 
Times published a fair acco’ 
trial, which was excluded 
cation. This was alleged 
of error by the trial court: ’ 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 
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5 a j Do newspaper men think well of the stories they write? Very interesting question for 
= debate. There must be something in the favorite author stuff because the Washington 
nditiong correspondents presented Secretary of State Hughes with a pair of gold scissors at the 
pment of eam close of his first year im office. What else do they expect him to use them for? Matthew 
ger sen } Tighe of Universal Service and dean of the corps, is shown making the presentation. 
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» “How could it be a big story if Jack Nevin was not there?” asked a fellow reporter once 
upon a time. Surveying important events beginning with his birth in Kentucky and 
R PAPE running through a jumble of names from which we can pick Spanish-American 
© Philippine Insurrection, Haywood, Moyer, Pettibone, McNamara, Thaw, Kennedy, Moli- 
J) neaux, Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes, Wilson, Paris, we arise to repeat, “How could it be?” 
= Now he has joined the staff of the Consolidated Press Association as day editor. His 
| friend at the left is Admiral Grayson, favorably known for the care he gives to the 
| health of one of our more prominent citizens. 




















iting and The “go get ’em’? crowd (shown below) of that section of the United States that is 

papers. TMi bounded on the west by the Rocky Mountains and on the East pretty thoroughly by Forty-two years with the Ledger Company 
of police the Mississippi River, generally referred to as the Midwest Circulation Managers Asso- is the record of Oscar C. A. Covvey, cashier 

he only page ciation, held a spirited and well-attended meeting at Wichita, Kansas, last week. Discus- of the Philadelphia Ledger. 

paper in @ sion of the way to put on new subs and keep old ones kept it from being a dull gathering. All editors reflect but not always as pro- 
days a ¥ The man in the front row, fifth from the right, who is having a kard time keeping back nouncedly as C. W. Boynton, oditar of the 
the Sun a happy smile was just re-elected president. Ladies and gentlemen meet, Sidney D. Long Longmont (Colo.) Ledger, et right. 

ce years of Wichita Eagle. 
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BLIND MAY NOW READ ORDINARY TYPE 
OF A DAILY NEWSPAPER 





New Electrical Device Successfully Tested on New York World 
—Optophone Also Makes Books and Typewritten 
Manuscript Available to the Sightless 





By THOMAS 


BLIND man may now read a news- 

paper just as it comes from the press. 
It need not be translated into raised type. 
The ‘optophone, a new device, which 
transforms each printed letter into cer- 
tain definite musical sounds, makes this 
possible. 

The instrument invented by Prof. E. 
E. Fournier d’Albe, M. R. L. A., former 
lecturer on physics at the University of 
Birmingham, England, has been brought 
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acquiring the ability to identify the let- 
ters by their different sound characteris- 
tics. This must be done, of course, under 
the direction of an instructor. Then, like 
the child again, the blind man learns to 
read cat, rat, and other simple words. 
It takes some time to learn these light- 
wave, sound-wave abc’s and simple one- 
syllable words. Then, gradual practice 
will enable the student to read his news- 
paper until he is able to go along at the 
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Diagrammatic Arrangement of the Optophone 


to the United States and one is now in 
operation at the offices of the Federated 
Engineers Development Corporation, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., of which T. Irving Pot- 
ter is president and Dr. Charles P. Stein- 
metz vice-president. A blind woman, 
Miss Margaret R. Hogan, a graduate 
of Barnard College, Columbia University, 
and instructor in the New Jersey Com- 
mission for the Blind, is rapidly master- 
ing the technique of operating the opto- 
phone. At a recent demonstration for 
New York newspaper reporters she read 
from the front page of the day’s New 
York World with a marked of 
facility. 

The scientific principle on which the 
operation of the optophone is based, first 
told by Dr. d’Albe at the London Optical 
Convention in 1912, depends on transla- 
tion of light and sound through the medi- 
um of a selenium cell in a telephone cir- 
cuit. Stated untechnically it is briefly 
this—a beam of light, projected through 
a tiny lens, streaming through five rows 
of oblong perforations in a revolving 
disk, is reflected back and transformed 
into sound by means of selenium cells 
and is heard by the use of a very sensi- 
tive telephone head piece. 

These rays of light, which automatic- 
ally travel across the printed page a line 
at a time from left to right are some- 
what akin to the five musical notes—sol, 
do, re, mi, and sol again, and produce 
as they pass over a printed letter a 
combination of sounds, each letter having 
a distinct combination of its own. That 
is, the letter “a” has its own distinguish- 
able high-keyed motif or little purr or 
whine, always the same and never like 
the sound of any of the other twenty- 
six letters in the alphabet. Plain white 
paper makes no sound at all. 

To read by this machine the blind per- 
son has first to learn his sound alphabet, 
starting as the child does and gradually 


degre c 


speed of twenty to thirty words a minute. 

The newspaper being read through the 
medium of the optophone is strapped face 
down upon a slightly curved glass plate 
at the top of the instrument, and thus the 
light ray travels across the print, one 
line at a time, as does the eye of a normal 
man. 

There are at present but three opto- 
phones in the United States. 


They are 
manufactured by 


sarr & Stroud of Glas- 
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gow, Scotland, who have already effected 
certain refinements over Dr. d’Albe’s 
original instrument, and controlled in the 
United States by the Federated Engi- 
neers Developing Corporation. Officers 
of this company frankly say that they 
are still experimenting with the instru- 
ment and do not expect great monetary 
returns from it. The prestige of having 
brought it here and the satisfaction of 
real service to the blind is about all the 
gain they expect. 

A twelve-year old blind boy is now 
learning how to operate the optophone 

















Rotating D'sc of the Optophone 


and when he has mastered its use they 
hope to be able to form a judgment of 
how speedily a child with the naturally 
rapid acquisitive faculty can reach the 
point where the optophone will replace 
missing eye sight. 

In the use of the optophone the blind 
have one advantage over other people. 
Their sense of hearing is keener and this 
enables them to distinguish the slight 
variations in the sound of different letters 
with greater ease. 

The optophone works with any com- 
mon size of book type, printed on white 
paper, and while it will produce sound 
waves from ordinary typewriting, these 
are not so easily distinguishable. How- 
ever, a typewritten page of large bold- 
face type done with a dense black ribbon 
will be as easily read as print. 

Miss Hogan, who has been working 
with the optophone for several months, 
has already read newspapers, magazines 











Miss Margaret R. Hogan, instructor in the New Jersey Commission for the Blind, 
reading daily newspapers by means of the Optophone. Miss Hogan has’ also been able 
similarly to read magazines, books and typewritten manuscript printed in ordinary type. 





and some books by its use. The § 
book which she read was Sir Ri ns 


der Hay. 


gard’s “Allan, the Hunter,” si 
child’s story. Since then, she has 
“The Newcombs,” “Well, Wh 


by Thomas L. Masson, and js = 
tacking “If Winter Comes.” In plan 
the sound waves sometimes are not oy 
clear to Miss Hogan, but when she com 
across an unfamiliar word she js 
out by the context, 
perfect vision. 

The optophone is not as yet, nor ist 
ever expected to be, a cheap instrumes 
because of the delicacy of its mechaniga 
but those in charge of it expect that the 
will be able to place it on the matie 
at about $600. At this price, optophong 
could be installed at certain places whe 
the blind might use them and in & 
way have the use of the daily NEWspaper 
which are not reproduced in the Bra 
raised type. | 


helpej 
as are people ve 


KELTY GUEST OF OLD REPORT: 


Oregonian News Editor Feted by Sug 
of 18 Years Ago 


. men who were on the nem 
napster Portland (Ore.) Telegran 
8 years ago recently had a dinner + 
honor of Paul R. Kelty, city editor ¢ 
the Telegram at that time and now ne 
editor of the Oregonian. Former Tee 
gram men in other cities sent message 
Those present included Judge John § 
Stevenson; Carl S. Kelty, vice-presier 
Lumbermen’s Trust Co.; Frank I 
White, manager foreign trade burex 
Portland Chamber of Commerce; D,{ 
Freeman, manager Associated Industrie 
of Oregon; C. J. Owen, business me 
ager Pacific Legion; Clark H. Willian 
publicity manager Portland Commmit 
Chest; W. E. Mahoney, marine edite 
Oregonian; J. L. Wallin, Journal ; Clauk 
Simpson, Journal; Gardiner Bisse 
Telegram; W. H. Warren, Oregonian 
W. H. Souls, Journal; W. Everett Mar 
ion, secretary Portland Civil Serve 
Commission, and John W. Kelly, Or 
gonian, 


Fifteen 


Kansas Farm Home Week Awards 

Kansas daily newspapers in the news 
paper day contest of the annual Fam 
and Home Week of the Kansas Stat 
Agricultural College were awarded tk 
following ratings: for handling com 
munity news: first, Eldorado Time 
second, Great Bend Tribune; third, Prat 
Tribune; for handling agricultural news 
first, Great Bend Tribune; second, B 
dorado Times: third, Pratt Tribune; ft 
front page make-up: first, Eldoraé 
Times; second, Dodge City Globe; thirl 
Great Bend Tribune. The judges wet 
Henry J. Waters, editor of the Kans 
City Weekly Star; John T. Frederik 
editor of the Des Moines (Iowa) Mt 
land, and Floyd B. Nichols, of the Gp 
per Farm Press. 





Girl Reporter Held Up Margot 

Margot Asquith, noted autobiographet 
and wife of England’s former premiet 
probably will remember one girl tt 
porter in Chicago. The reporter & 
sisted upon a rather Jong intervie®. 
“T had meant to visit the county hospit 
but that girl jeporter kept me t 
busy,” said Mrs, Asquith. “I didn’t 
a chance to follow out my program fe 
the day. It’s impossible to_get ami 
from a newspaper person in Chicago. 





To Unite Asparagus Growers 
Preliminary steps are being taken fe 
the organization of the asparagus gro¥ 
ers of the Sacramento (Cal.) river deli 
district into a co-operative associat 
similar to the one the bean growers 10* 
have. 
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6 Food Pages Thursday, February 23rd 
6 Food Pages Thursday, March 2nd 
6 Food Pages Thursday, March 9th 


Few papers equal the Trenton Times in the size and quality 
of its Food Feature Department Every Thursday 











The Home Medium is 


“THE FOOD MEDIUM” 


It gets the attention of the real “home buyer” and it attracts 
the favorable consideration of the “home consumer.” 





This home contact and influence means much to a// national! 
advertisers who seek to impress the “home buyers” of the 
homes of 


Busy Prosperous Trenton 





Trenton Times | Food Department 


N. J. Daily and Sunday Thursdays 

Shows Shows | Shows 
Business Betterment Circulation Increase | More Food Accounts 
Population Growth | Lineage Increase Increased Lineage 





Times Food Department has been a regular weekly feature for many years—(upward 
of 4 to 6 pages devoted exclusively to food advertising and food news )—with special pages 
devoted to food advertising every Tuesday and every Sunday. 


Send for Week’s File 


32,000 Net Paid daily circulation. 
3 Wire Services—A. P.—U. P.—I. N. S. and many features. 


A Great Home Paper 


TRENTON TIMES 


Trenton, New Jersey 


KELLY SMITH CO. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK LYTTON BLDG., CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED AS HELP TO RETAIL DISPLAY 
INTERESTS MANY AD MANAGERS 





Lineage Increased and Returns to Advertisers Greatly En- 
hanced at Cost Only Slightly Higher—N. A. N. E. Member 
Says Rate Reductions so Far Are Technical Only 





By RALPH PERRY 


Us of classified advertising, by large 

display advertisers, such as depart- 
ment stores, as an auxiliary to their dis- 
play advertising, is proving a useful in- 
novation among N. A. N. E. papers, in 
the opinion of those advertising managers 
who have recommended it to their local 
display men. 

While there is nothing particularly new 
in the plan, says one member, it is to be 
regretted that more local display adver- 
tisers do not use this method, as the ex- 
penditure of a few more dollars for the 
discreet placing of well-worded “classi- 
fieds” has been known to increase the 
efficiency of display advertising copy 
many __ fold. 

That this two-way method is efficient 
was demonstrated recently when certain 
copy was run with and without the 
classified backing up. It was actually 
shown that results were increased over 
25 per cent, at a cost to the advertiser, 
with an almost imperceptible increase 
over the normal rate. 

Classified advertising is going to be a 
mighty interesting part of the coming 
N. A. N. E. session, judged by the sug- 
gestions which have been coming in as 
a result of the recent questionnaire. 
There seems to be a desire to put classi- 
fied on a strictly cash basis—eliminate 
all book accounts. Whether this can be 
done is questioned by many successful 
classified managers. While they admit 
that carrying of an account of two or 
three dollars represents material labor, 
they recognize that under the proper 
system it does not entail the detail which 
might on first consideration be thought 
necessary. 

One large paper which handles the 
largest classified section in its vicinity, 
carries charge accounts on a weekly basis 
exclusively. Statements are sent out 
weekly and the classified advertiser is 
compelled to keep payments within that 
period. 

That it is being successfully worked is 
shown by a high percentage of paid-in- 
full accounts. When an advertiser shows 
a tendency to become delinquent, he is 
promptly checked up, and when persist- 
‘ ently so, he is placed on a cash basis. 
Granting of seven days’ grace on classi- 
fied is left up to the credit man, who 
handles the request as on locale display 
accounts. While the accounts individ- 
ually are small, volume makes it worth 
while. 

Another question which seems to be 
in the minds of members is an insistence 
of living strictly up to classifications. As 
one member has written: 

“In some papers I see under ‘Help 
Wanted,’ the offer to renovate old mat- 
tresses, pink pills for peculiar people, 
false teeth bought and sold, and what 
not. Under ‘Business Chances’ I see ad- 
vertisements of certain proprietaries. 
Some papers will run two or three col- 
umns of ‘Personals’ but outside of pos- 
sibly one or two items for information 
wanted, the columns seem to be sort of 
a junk pile for anything that happens to 
be lying around. I am of the opinion 
that this sort of thing won’t do. I want 
to see classifications lived up to. There 
is just as much reason to putting a 
birth notice in the news column under 
the obituary head as there is to run an 
advertisement to renovate mattresses 
under a help wanted heading. But it’s 
being done every day.” 





ME: PERRY conducts in Epiror & 

PuBLIsHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of the president of 
the N. A. N. E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 











LIVER A. P. CLARK, of Samson 
Clark & Co., Ltd., of London, Eng- 
land, has been inyited to discuss adver- 
tising agency conditions in England at 
that portion of the N. A. N. E. conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, and at the special 
session devoted to the meeting with 
agencies not members of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, of 
which section Frank T. Carroll, of the 
Indianapolis News, is chairman. 


* * * 


QNE of my good friends started some- 
thing the other day when he asked 
whether new advertisers should be ex- 
tended more aid and assistance than old 
timers, who were already known, had 
secured substantial recognition and were 
moving along at a reasonably rapid rate. 
“While I confess judgment to the fact 
that a newspaper is primarily in the 
business of selling advertising,’ he said, 
“so is it also looked upon in the light 
of a sort of godfather, from whom much 
profitable wisdom can be extracted. We 
are of course principally selling advertis- 
ing—but I do feel that we must include 
with that some service. 

“The newspaper, being in the field as 
it is and close to the heart of the com- 
munity, can help the newcomer in a sub- 
stantial way to get the right start at no 
more than routine effort. I believe that 
for the old advertiser, the same things 
need not be done; often, of course, he 
takes. it all because it is ‘coming to him.’ 
To my way of thinking, when it comes 
to service I believe he should be given 
what he needs and no more. The new 
advertiser who is pioneering in the field 
should be given all that is coming to him 

and possibly a little more if it will 
help him—nothing, you understand, that 
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for 


will interfere with our Standard of Prac- 
tice of Merchandising for Newspapers— 
but those things which a newspaper can 
intelligently give, and which the new- 
comer needs most emphatically.” 

No doubt there is merit to the thought 
above, but another newspaper man com- 
ments that if newspapers were to let 
their sympathies get mixed up in selling 
advertising in the way of giving undue 
service, then the very evil which the 
association is attempting to stamp out 
will have been in vain. 

se = 


I NEED help. The following inquiry 

came to me today, and frankly I do 
not feel capable of giving the writer the 
real sort of information he needs. I am 
passing it along to other members of the 
association below and if you will drop 
along your suggestions I will see that 


the writer receives them. He will ap- 
preciate whatever you may send, I’m 
sure: 


“A large and important newspaper is 
considering employing me for promotion 
work, a part of which is the preparation 
and publication of an exhaustive market 
survey of its field, which covers one 
whole state and parts of three or four 
others. It wants to do something rather 
monumental which will be a miniature 
encyclopedia of the economic conditions 
and the merchandising opportunities in 
every important line related to news- 
paper advertising of its field. 

“How would you go about it to de- 
termine just the ground that such a 
survey should cover to make it of uni- 
versal value to the national advertiser? 

“Is there sufficient uniformity in the 
needs of national advertisers in the way 
of economic and merchandising data 
about a market so that one could with 
some certainty make it universal in ap- 
plication ? 

“Do you know of any models in the 
way of market surveys which newspapers 
have made and put out which are gen- 
erally admitted to be correct in 
and method?” 


scope 


ie 
HE research committee of the New 
York Council of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies ap- 
pears to be seeking statistical data from 
newspapers on their marketing informa- 
tion in certain territories, and numerous 
members of N. A. N. E. have been ap- 
proached by the committee of which 
Theodore E. Damm is chairman. Com- 
ing shortly after N. A. N. E. completed 
its survey of the merchandising service 
field, it is evident that members are giv- 
ing the committee much valuable infor- 
mation. 
Russell E. Smith, of the promotion and 
merchandising department of the In- 








ADVERTISING RATE-CUTS SO FAR BASED ON 
DECREASED CIRCULATION 








6*EJAVE some newspapers really re- 

duced their rates?” asks an N. A. 
N. E. member in a letter to headquarters 
this week. “I notice that quite a few 
have made public declaration that they 
have, but in going over them and giving 
some thought to the matter, and a little 
figuring, I find that nearly all of the 
papers making these announcements had 
an extra high rate to start with. There- 
fore, in reality, it is not a legitimate cut 
in their rates. But national advertisers 
and merchants, seeing that some papers 
have reduced their rates, hop on the 
others. 

“For illustration, in the list I noticed 
one paper with around 4,000 circulation 
had a rate of 4 cents per line. They 
reduced to 3 cents, and in going over our 
newspaper directory I find that most pa- 


pers with 8,000 circulation are running 
around 3 cents; therefore, either the pa- 
per with the 4,000 circulation had too 
high a rate, or the paper with the 8,000 
circulation had too low a rate. Per- 
sonally, I believe the 4,000 circulation 
with 4 cents rate was too high, and it 
is this kind of cuts in advertising that 
are going on through the country.” 

Incidentally, comments this writer, “it 
would not be a bad idea to tell some of 
our members at the coming convention, 
sooner if possible, to stick to the agree- 
ments we make, and not go home and 
break them. The only way we are going 
to win out in the various things we agree 
to do is by sticking to them. If we drive 
home to the members the advisability of 
sticking to agreements, I believe it would 
pay. 


dianapolis Star, has answered the inon; 
very completely. If all members answer 
the questions propounded, the A, A. AA 
will be in excellent position to assist the 
newspapers in standardizing one of the 
most perplexing problems confronting 
members of the association, 
Among other things, Mr. Smith 


‘ ° ° P Says 
in his communication to the ¢ ; 


UMMittee: 

“It has always been our aim to giv 
agencies and our representatives marke 
data only ; information that tells the mar. 
keting conditions and nothing else, as 
think that this is all the agency needs 





All the data we send out is done wit 
this end in view. 
“So many newspapers put out costly 


books with pretty pictures of parks and 
points of interest in their cities. which 
in our humble opinion, are a sheer wast 
of money. We believe that the loog. 
leaf system in a file case such as am 
sending you, is the best form, size, ete 
that we have been able to get up to date 
and we have tried to keep it a brag 
tacks affair, without any bunk or m. 
necessary remarks. 


“A great deal of aid could, in oy 
opinion, be given the newspapers by the 
agencies if they would make their ques. 
tionnaires simpler and leave out such 
questions that-no retailer would attempt 
to answer them, and if they did, would 
not do so truthfully. A very large per. 
centage of questions on the average ques- 
tionnaire sent us are unanswerable, nor 
would a merchandising manager even ask 
a dealer to answer them, nor believe him 
if he did! 

“Likewise, in requesting that window 
displays be secured from dealers, they 
seldom (if ever) give us the sort of in- 
formation that is vitally necessary in 
order to get a dealer to promise to give 
a window. For example: The date 
when the window is desired; what sort 
of a window is wanted; a full window 
or a part of it. or a card installed or 
what not. Also, if the dealer is to dress 
it himself, or if a crew will install dis- 
plays. Is the dealer to supply the goods 
to fill the window. or is he to get free 
goods or cartons for this purpose. If 
the merchandising man does not have 
this information he feels like a fool when 
the first dealer he asks for a window, 
asks him in turn what kind of a window 
it is and when he wants it. He cant 
tell him and he’s ‘sunk’ right there! 

“If the agency or manufacturer will 
consider these things when sending out 
questionnaires, etc.. he will save the 
newspapers a lot of time and money and 
get what he is asking for a whole lot 
more quickly and in better shape to do 
him and his account good. 

“Also, they might make an effort to 
grade their requests according to the size 
of the city and paper. Some of the re- 
quests we get here would take a dozen 
men a month or more doing nothing else 
in order to get what is asked for. The 
big New York papers with a dozen of 
men on their staffs doing nothing else, 
might handle it fairly quickly, but not 
a smaller city, except at such cost of 
time and money that the report would 
cost more than it was worth to the paper 
to handle the account. 

“There are many things that the news- 
papers can do that are best done by them 
because of their local standing and the 
confidence reposed in them by dealers, 
but there are others (and they are among 
the many things asked by the agencies) 
that it is not the place of the paper to 
do, even though in many cases it would 
be a whole lot easier for them to do than 
some of the things that are their right- 
ful place to handle for the advertiser. 
Agencies talking of what the papers 
should do for them in the way of co 
operation confuse these two things con 
considerably.” 
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Questions 


-very personal 


W scatter your advertising ammunition over areas 


where business is “not so good” or where lean 
times have sapped the families’ spending power. 


Wh: run the risk of failure when there is a market 
like Connecticut today eager for cultivation— 


where the wheels of industry are whirring; 
where wages (because of the high degree of 
skill) are still high, yet the cost of living de- 
creased, and where the savings are one-twelfth 
of the entire country’s. 


Answer 


-not so personal 


The ease with which Connecticut can be “in 
vaded” for new business or increased sales per 
mits only one answer to this problem. Just 
think! 90% of Connecticut’s people are con- 
centrated around its few cities; 74% are in the 
five most prosperous trading areas—Hartford, 
New Haven, Waterbury, New London and 
Meriden. 





And you can cover these five areas in the most 
economical and thorough manner by using five 
newspapers—the five papers of 


‘The 
ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~— STAR 


OMBINATION- 








Let us show you—without any obligation to you—how easily 
and how cheaply a test campaign can cover Connecticut today. 


HARTFORD COURANT NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 
MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 





Girman, Nico. & Rutuman, Representatives 


World Building, Tremont Building, Tribune Building, 
New York Boston Chicago 








iif 
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PAST PERFORMANCE AND PERSONALITY 
BEST GUIDE TO SALES ABILITY 





Intelligence Tests Do Not Indicate That Applicant Can Sell 
Classified Advertising—Copy-Writing an Asset— 
What Made a Want Ad Pull 





By C. L. PERKINS 
Executive Secretary, Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


¢¢ ALMOST any man of intelligence 

can be taught certain subjects,” 
said a classified manager. “Bookkeeping, 
for example, or other works of a routine 
character. But it is impossible to cre- 
ate a really good salesman out of timber 
which is not in some degree adapted by 
nature to the work. And that is why it 
is so difficult to pick good material. 

“IT recall an interesting experiment 
tried by the American Tobacco Company. 
They wished to ascertain how skilled 
were their territorial sales managers in 
the selection of salesmen. I forget the 
exact figures, but as I recall it some 10 
sales-managers were mobilized in New 
York, each given a private office and 
then in rotation 20 applicants for sales- 
men’s jobs were interviewed by each 
manager and given a relative rating. It 
developed in the first place that there 
was absolutely no correlation between 
the findings of the various managers. 
One would rate a man as No. 2, another 
as No. 17. 

“What was still more amusing was 
that the man who later turned out to be 
the best man of the group was rated as 
No. 14, as I recall it, averaging the 
estimates of the group of managers. I 
cite this to indicate how difficult it is to 
forecast a salesman’s performance by the 
cut of his jib. 

“Then there are some sales managers 
who depend upon intelligence tests, claim- 
ing that there is a correlation between 
mentality and sales ability. Everything 
else being equal, one, of course, prefers 
a man of high intelligence, but unfortu- 
nately it requires much more than intel- 
ligence to sell. I would prefer a man 
of average brains coupled with a nat- 
urally optimistic temperament to an in- 
tellectual colossus of a Hamlet-like trend. 
To be able to deliver one’s canvass with 
enthusiasm at 4 p. m. on a day of turn- 
downs is a tremendous asset traceable 
not to intelligence but to temperament. 
No, intelligence is not the only test of 
a salesman’s qualifications. 

“And _ still further to sell classified 
space sticcessfully often requires some- 
what different qualifications from those 
usually required. 

“For example—before entering this 
work I was in a wholesale line in which 
I employed salesmen to sell to retailers. 
One day I hired a man who turned out 
to be a phenomenon. 

“The volume he did was astounding. 
It was not until after he left me, some 
six months later, that I learned about 
his tactics. I was calling upon a re- 
tailer myself one day when he remarked, 

““By the way, have you any more of 
that No. 634 that you got from the train 
wreck ?” 

“Train wreck! What train wreck?’ 
I inquired in amazement. 

““Why, that lot you bought up for a 
song after a train wreck. Treadwell told 
me all about it’ 

“Upon further inquiry it developed 
that our salesman, Treadwell, had told a 
long and exciting tale about our having 
bought for a song a carload of stationery 
from a train wreck and that consequently 
we eould sell it very cheap. 

“From other sources I learned that 
this was his usual method. He always 
invented some lurid and interesting yarn 
to explain the alleged low price of his 
product. 


“Well, a man of that type would be 
asset to a newspaper, for classified 
has to be sold to stay sold. ( 

“In addition to integrity it is often a 
great asset to a classified solicitor if he 
can write copy, a talent of no value in 
any other line of selling. 

“After a good many years in the busi- 
ness I confess that I still select salesmen 
by two tests, past performance and the 
impression they make upon me. I argue 
if they can sell themselves to me they 
can probably sell our space to prospects. 
And yet it does not always work out that 
way. If anyone has been able to evolve 
a sounder method of selecting salesmen, 
I'd certainly be glad to hear about it. 
This is the best I’ve been able to do to 
date.” 


no 


x * * 


T is interesting, often, to know spe- 

cifically what an ad pulls. One is re- 
produced here which, considering that it 
offers a commission only, yielded good 
returns. It appeared in a recent issue 
of the New York Sunday Times and, 
though not conspicuously displayed, 
brought over 60 replies, a large per- 
centage of which represented very prom- 
ising timber. Written by an expert, it 
replaced an amateur ad of similar length 
which had been pulling about an average 
of 15 replies. 

When asked what he considered the 
strongest factors the writer replied, 

“For one thing the opening 
makes the concern sound ‘choosy’ and 
everyone wants what is difficult to at- 
tain. The point made clear that the 
salesman to call in response to a 
request strengthened it greatly. The 
rather vague but sincere-sounding prom- 
ise of support in the sentence opening 
‘We stand behind you’ undoubtedly lent 
a human cordial note which counted. 
And finally the proposition itself sounds 


sentence 


was 
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itt 


THE BETTER MACHINE” 
‘ 

WHY is the INTERTYPE 
“The Better Machine”? Our 
series of practical talks in 
Editor & Publisher tell the 
story. Follow 
every other week. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


805 Terminal Bidg., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
548 Rand-MecNally Bidg., 





them — on 


page 2 





301 Glaslyn Bidg.. Memphis 
301 Aronson Bidg., San Francisee 
Canadian Agents: 

Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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very clean and dignified, as indeed it is.” 
This is the advertisement: 
SALESMAN. 


We are particular about the man we seek 
and we seek a man who is particular about 
the concern he represents. We want a man 
of education, character and personality; not 
necessarily with sales experience, but prefer- 
ably so. He will call upon those who have 
written us requesting that we send him to 
explain the details of an educational message 
which represents the co-operative effort of 
several hundred of dur country’s most emi- 
nent scholars. 

This is a_ dignified, profitable, 
connection for the right man. We offer a 
most liberal commission. We stand behind 
you and work shoulder to shoulder with you 
for your success. You should earn from 
$5,000 to $12,000 yearly. Give full particu- 
lars of past experience. 


permanent 


St. Louis Amerika Elects 


G. L. Pollard has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the German 
Literary Society, publishers of Amerika. 
Other officers are J. Otto Pfeiffer, vice- 
president and editor-in-chief; Oliver 
Blackinton, secretary, and G. S. Pol- 
lard, treasurer. The officers and ] 
Gummersbach, L. Blankemeier, William 
Kloer, Theodore Jennemann and Edward 
Gerst are the board of directors. 


Sloan Opens Chicago Agency 


Charles M. Sloan, former copy chief 
of the J. A. Snyder Company, Chicago, 
has organized his own agency in Chi- 
cago. He has the following accounts, 
all in Chicago: Advance Packing & 
Supply Company; Flexible Steel Lac- 
ing Company. 


CARRINGTON IN NEW Posy 


Promoted to Advertising Directorshiy 
of Omaha Bee 


Richard A. Carrington, Jr., has been 
promoted from advertising Tanager tj 
the newly-created position of advertis 
director of the ™ 
Omaha Daily 
Bee. Besides hav- 
ing general 
pervision of the 
advertising de- 
partment, he will 
devote most of 
his time to the 
foreign field, 
working with 
Prudden, King & 
Prudden, repre- 
sentatives of the 
Bee. 

Mr. Carrington joined the Bee's sag 
as a solicitor in 1911, became assists 
advertising manager in 1913 and adver. 
tising manager in 1916. Like my 
other advertising men, Mr. Carringtoy 
first experience was as a reporter, Priy 
to joining the Bee he was advertising 
manager of the Anaconda Standard 


su- 


Ricmarp A, CAarrincroy 


Forms Secret Vigilance Committee 
The (Kan.) Chamber ¢ 


Concordia i 
Commerce has formed a secret vigilany 
committee to pass on all 


advertising 
schemes. 








Baltimore — 
A Broad 


Showroom 
for 
Merchant 
Buyers 


As a_ wholesale market, 
Baltimore’s significance to the 
National manufacturer is 
demonstrated again very for- 
cibly by the Daniel Miller 
Company, one of our pioneer 
wholesale establishments, 


give 


sale exhibition, but also on retail stocks, 


National Manufacturers can use the 


showroom, can also 


secure 


They use 
chandising to help dealer 
forerunner of an advertising campaign. 


News 


And then, by 
American, 
for its influence 
practi ally ev 
to 180.000 
other 


* - 

and power—their 
buving he and 
homes by 


ery me mn 


are reached 


for 1,000 lines or more; 


con Retogravure, 35« er line flat. 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 

ADVERTISING 





The thousands of merchants coming here yearly to visit 
this concern, as well as those visiting other wholesale houses, 
Baltimore the role of being a broad showroom in which 
they look for the best and finest products not only on whole- 


News 
effectively to give prominence to their products in this great 
and 
distribution 


using the double-barreled combination of the 
Baltimore’s historic morning newspaper—and the 
News, the city’s great evening newspaper, known everywhere 
messages 

near 
either one 
the News or the American—every da 


The combined rate for the two papers is 30c. 
Sunday 35c.; Sunday Ameri- 





The Daniel Miller 
Company was founded 
in 1846 by the man 
whose name it bears. 
Something like ten 
thousand customers 
from 15 Southern 
states are served by 
this concern, more 
than one-third of them 
coming personally t 
Baltimore to do their 
buying. 


and American 


American mer- 
the essential 


Eighty traveling sales- 
men keep in active 
touch with these mer- 
paper or the chants, spreading the 
y- gospel of ‘Buy in 
Baltimore’’ throughout 
these great  South- 
castern states. 


will permeate 


Baltimore. Close 


daily 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Ghe BaltimoreAmericany 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


LUTZ 


1. E WA 

Western Representative 
a Tower hig. 

Chicage 


WANAGER 
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EXPANDABILITY 





You can buy a Model 8 or a Model 14 
: ‘ Linotype with only one magazine if that 
q| j fom: will take care of your immediate require- 


ARRING?Oy A 


ments. As your business eTows you 


ee’s staf 
assistat Hi 
1d adver. 


ce ma \\r— JUST ADD THIS 


rrington': 
er. Prior 


Ivertisng Single-Magazine , . 

ndard Model 14 Magazine, supporting 
_— frame and escapement 

nmittee 


amber of 
Vigilange 
dvertising 


= THEN when you need the full 
resources of a three-magazine 
Linotype, you can just add 
ANOTHER MAGAZINE 


Two-Magazine 


Model 14 


What Could Be More Simple? 


Even when sold as a single-magazine machine, every 
Model 8 or Model 14 is built and tested as a complete 
three-magazine machine. Your own operator can apply 
the additional parts in less than half an hour. There are 
no old parts to discard and you know the new parts will 


Three-Magazine 
fit. Models 8 and 14 have been sold this way for 11 years. Model 14 


MORE THAN 43,000 IN USE 
oa, ae 
C=LINOTYPE~) 
Es _ 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN Francisco, 646 Sacramento Street Cuicaco, 1100 South Wabash Avenue New OreAns, 549 Baronne Street 
CANADIAN Linotype Limirtep, 119 Adelaide Street, West, ToroNTO 
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PRINTING ALL THE NEWS AND KEEPING 
WITHIN THE LAW 





“What Articles Are Libelous?”’ 


Is Question Every Newspaper 


Man Should Be Able to Answer—Most Innocent Sort 
of Mistake May Come Under Head 





By LOUIS G. 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—This is the fourth of 


a series 


CALDWELL 


of earticles on the subject of libel 


yxy Mr. Caldwell, gf the firm of McCormick, Kirkland, Patterson and Fleming. 
attorneys for the (rskconaees rribune. Credit is due to the Trib, house organ of the 
fribune, for publication in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. The first article appeared 
February 25. Articles will appear weekly until the series is concluded. 


FP REQUENTLY “comment” shades in- 

to “fact,” and “private” matters are 
hardly to be distinguished from “public.” 
The man can and _ should, 
however, be sure that he is criticising 
in accordance with his real 
opinion, and that he is not actuated by 
selfish or personal motives or any motive 
other than a desire to benefit his readers 
by a frank discussion of matters which 
are of importance to the public. 

In the first of these articles on the law 
of libel the warning was given that the 
later articles of the series would neces- 
sarily consist in odds and ends which do 
fall under a single heading 
It must be borne in mind that our un- 
dertaking has been limited to that por 
tion of the general subject which is of 
particular concern to newspaper men and 
that we are in the main omitting refer- 
to matters which are not likely to 
importance to them in 


newspaper 


honestly 


not naturally 


enct 
be of 
their work 


interest rr 
Subject to this limitation we have con- 
sidered in very brief fashion two topics 
first libel, and second, when 
criticism becomes unfair and libelous 
This article and the concluding one next 
month devoted a miscellany 
of legal rules and principles which 
within the same limitation 

The topics we propose to discuss are 

(1) Defenses to a suit for libel. 

(2) Damages that may be recovered 
what circumstances aggravate and what 
mitigate the amount of damages 

(3) Who may be sued for a libel 
pearing in a newspaper 

(4) Slander of title 

(5) Criminal liability 


what is a 


will be to 


come 


ap- 


(1) Defenses. 

There are, generally speaking, 
effective defenses to an action 
brought against a newspaper. 

(a) That the story published 
item, editorial, advertisement, etc.) is the 
truth, published with good motives and 
for justifiable ends. 


three 
for libel 


(news 


(b) That even though it may not be 
strictly true, it is within the bounds of 
fair criticism of persons and events of 


public importance 
(c) That even though it may not be 
strictly true, it is privileged. 


An Osvious DEFENSE 


Needless to say, if the story published 
is not under any consideration libelous, 
or if the story was not actually published 
by the 
obvious 
tion, of 


newspaper sued, there is a very 
defense. The denial of publica- 
‘ourse, cannot very well be made 
in the average libel (where the 
story is printed) as distinguished from a 
slander case (where the story 
of mouth and can be all too easily de- 
nied) which must be proved hy witnesses 
who have heard the word spoken 
Inasmuch as the defense of “fair criti- 
cism” has been already reviewed, 
onsideration will be given it. A 
is to the defense of “truth” 
The 


case 


is by word 


no 
further 
word m 
will not, however, be out of place. 


requirement that it be published with 
good motives and for justifiable ends 
need not. we believe, concern a news- 
paper man s« long as his story has news 


value 


It is a matter of much more concern 
to him, however, that he be able to 
PROVE the story to be true, and this is 
not so simple a matter as it would seem 
to be. No matter how certain it may be 
morally that Smith is a thief, the news- 
paper cannot safely call him one unless 
it can prove its charge. Smith, when he 
sues, does not have to prove he is not a 
thief; the newspaper has the burden of 
proving to a jury that Smith is a thief. 


BotH Papers SuEeD 


\ recent case in which The Tribune 
was involved brings out some of the diffi- 
culties very nicely. It will be remem- 
hered that somewhat over a year ago the 
were full of a certain bond 
which Nicky Arnstein and cer- 
tain supposed accomplices, one of whom 

Ecremont, were the chief actors. 
lxcremont’s waste basket in his Chica- 
found a letter from a 

‘ker in the city of R—, whom we shall 
call Carlson. The letter had been torn 

that the salutation read, “My dear 
E—"; the rest of the name was missing. 
In the letter Carlson stated that he 
would be glad to meet with “E—” and 
his friend.” A newspaper in the City of 
Kk—, on inquiry by The Tribune, stated 
the telephone, after midnight, that 
Carlson had fled the city on account of 
the disclosures of the bond swindle, and 
that generally he had a very bad reputa- 
tion in that city. The Tribune, acting on 
the faith of the information received over 
the telephone, printed a story the next 
morning with headlines indicating that 
Carlson was implicated in the Arnstein 
hond swindle and had fled from R—. In 
addition it printed a photograph of the 
letter, giving the impression to readers 
that the letter was from Carlson to Ecre- 
mont. In the afternoon, the Chicago 
Daily News copied the story almost 
hodily from The Tribune without investi- 
gating. Both The Tribune and the Daily 
News were sued by Carlson. 


HE 


investigation showed _ that 
Carlson had been engaged in four or five 
unsavory deals in bonds and other secur- 
ities in R and elsewhere, and that he 
had probably at least 


newspapers 


swindle 


Was 


zo office was 


sO 


over 


Hapn’t Fiep 


l'urther 


one with 


1921 Achievement 


D‘ RING the past year The Passaic 

Daily News led its competitor 
by over 1,500,000 lines of paid adver- 
tising. 


meeting 













N Classified Advertising The Daily 
News led by over 100,000 lines, 


HE Daily News has shown by far 
the largest circulation gain in its 
territory, 


Advertising Lineage Audited by 
De Lisser Bros. 
A. B. C., of course. 


Indisputably Passaic’s Leading 


Paper. 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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Ecremont in R—, to discuss some propo- 
sition, but that the.letter was not to 
Ecremont but to another party whose 
first name was Edward. The investiga- 
tion also showed that Carlson had 
traveled under several different names, 
had deen arrested and convicted in Chi- 
cago two or three years before for ob- 
taining money under false pretense, had 
produced false stock subscriptions to 
former employers, and had been guilty 
of a variety of questionable acts. 
Nothing, however, was unearthed di- 
rectly implicating Carlson with the par- 
ticular Arnstein swindle. He had left 
R— on a week-end business trip and had 
not “fled.” Both The Tribune and the 
Daily News were obliged to pay a small 
sum in settlement to Carlson. The Daily 


News paid the same amount as The 
Tribune, in spite of the fact that it had 
only repeated what The Tribune had 
said. 

Not SurFIcieENt PRoor 


In 1913 the Inter-Ocean was sued for 
printing a statement that a certain Helen 
Iles was really a boy disguised as a 
girl. To prove the truth of its statement, 
it offered evidence that Helen Iles was 
masculine in her behavior and guilty of 
indicating an undue affection for 
women. It was held that this evidence 
did not prove the truth of the statement. 
The Commercial News of Danville was 
sued in 1904 by the mayor of Danville 
because of the following article: 


acts 


“Ye gods, what nerve! Beard pre- 











tends that he has Prevented thy 
blers from operating in this 
he became mayor, and that }, 
forced them to flee to Germant, 
he has not been the Protector ,; 
open gambling that has been gi, 
for months why did he not stp) 
fore the grand jury was in 
Certainly nobody who knoy, 
gamblers believes they woul , 
tarily quit their delightful go, 
quarters and go outside the city. 
somebody made them. Then i: 
Mayor Beard who made them , 
must have been Mayor Beard 
been protecting them for mogi, 



















nth, 
Uy 






The newspaper offered to sh 
the mayor, knowing that a 
gambling house was being oper 
Danville for a long period, had fj 
neglected to suppress it. The oy: 
that this was not satisfactory prj 
the mayor had protected the gay 




















Local Control for Billboari,’ 


Lincoln Bryant of Milton, Max 
appealed to the Committee o | 
Affairs for leave to withdraw his» 
to permit cities and towns furthe: 
ulate and restrict billboards anj 
tising signs and devices with 
public view, in order that John \ 
head of the Department of 3 
Works, may have ample opportu 
test out the present system. 



















Business Is Coming 
to Baltimore 


Manufacturers all over the 
country are beginning to waki 
up to the possibilities of Bal- 
timore as a buying center. 


That you can cover 
Baltimore thoroughly 
through THE SUN 
evidenced by its 
concentrated  circula- 
tion. Of its 226,000 
daily, 183,683 are sold 


Is 


Seventy-three and eight-tenths pe 
cent. of the population of Balt- 
more 
and three-tenths per cent. of t! 
population of Maryland—902,12 
people- 
four counties that form Baltimore: 







is native white. Sixty-t 


live in the city and th 





in the city limits buying radius. 

sere Bee corctagp Bon Here is a concentrated ternitar 
are 123.000 white that is thoroughly worth goilg 
English-speaking fam- after especially when yn 
‘ie sider that it can be complete! 


Complete coverage 
plus 


covered by one newspaper, the 
BALTIMORE SUN, which has: 
paid circulation of 226,000 dail 


and 156,000 Sunday, largely withit 
this area. 
Ask THE SUN’S Merchandisiat 


Service Department for furthe 
information. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around » 


THE 


MORNING 


JOHN Bb. 
Times Bldg., 


WOUDWARD 
New York 





EVENING 






wa SUN 
SUNDAY 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg., Chic# 


———— 












Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘‘ Newspaper” 
---They Say ‘‘Sunpaper” 
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Everywhere in Japan 


“The Buyers Read The Jiji” 


The confidence of 370,000 readers, representing three- 
fourths of the Nation’s total wealth, is enjoyed by American 
manufacturers whose appeals to Japanese consumers are 
made through— 


THE TOKYO JIJI SHIMPO 


(250,000 Daily Circulation) 


and 


THE OSAKA JIJI SHIMPO 


(120,000 Daily Circulation) 





From Tokyo, the national capital, and Osaka, the industrial metropolis, 
the Jiji circulation reaches into every corner of Japan. Where reliable news, 
progressive thought, and clean advertising is demanded, the Jiji is read and 
trusted. It is the newspaper of the prosperous, alert Japanese whose favor the 
American advertiser must win. 


The buying power of Japan is concentrated in her cities, where the Jiji’s 


supremacy is unchallenged. American goods first must be sold in Tokyo, and 
the records of the Jiji, always open to examination, show that it has today :— 


The Largest Circulation in Tokyo 


Tokyo Osaka 
Jiji Shimpo Jiji Shimpo 
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BOYS INSPIRED TO PATRIOTISM BY OWN 
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CIVIC COUNCIL 





Plan Furthered by Toronto Evening Telegram Has Possibilities 
for All Newspapers—Includes Special ‘‘Boys’ Own” 
Section Every Saturday 





By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


HE Saturday noon edition of the 

Toronto (Ont.) Telegram each week 
contains as a supplement a complete four- 
page boys’ paper, known as the Boys’ 
Own “Tely,” back of which is a human 
and interesting story and an idea that 
seems applicable to any newspaper in the 
United States or Canada or elsewhere. 

The Telegram simply saw an opportun- 
ity for service and seized it. As to extent 
of its success with the venture, just 
ask any boy in Toronto, what The Boys’ 
Own “Tely” means to him. 

Early in January of this year the 
Toronto boys conceived the plan of hav- 
ing a mayor and other officers, forming a 
Junior Council, to co-operate with the 
city government. 


THE Boys Own TELY 








The boys of Toronto are doing a number of 
interesting things these days that should 
attract the attention of the teachers of 
Americanism on this side of the border. One 
activity that has attracted wide attention 
among newspaper men is “The Boys Own 
Tely” of the Toronto Telegram. 


But one requisite was necessary for a 
boy to take part in the election for office 
—that was he must be a member of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
church, or community club. 

The boys’ idea met with the warm ap- 
probation of the mayor and other officials 
of Toronto. So on January 16, Toronto’s 
first boy Mayor, Ed Davies, was elected 
after a spirited contest, in which con- 
trollers and aldermen for a Junior Coun- 
cil were also chosen. 

At 10.45 o’clock on the night of the 
election, the Toronto Telegram issued a 
special edition, called “The Boys’ Own 
Tely,” giving the complete election re- 
turns and containing pictures of the re- 
spective candidates and their platforms. 
The first 1,200 copies run off were sent 
to election headquarters—5,000 were 
printed in all. This edition also con- 
tained a picture of Mayor McGuire of 
Toronto and a special message from him 
to the boys encouraging them in their 


was 


undertaking and praising the Telegram 
for its part in the plan. 


In its Election Special, the Telegram 


offered the boys of Toronto a newspaper 
of their own, free of all cost to them- 
selves. 
presses, printing and publication would 
be supplied by the Telegram and all the 
boys would have to do to keep it going 
would be to furnish the news. 


It was announced that papers, 


The Telegram’s offer was enthusiastic- 


ally received and the Telegram office on 
the following Saturday gave the impres- 
sion 
might have played upon his magic flute 
and 
literally hundreds of them who burned to 
accept the 


that the Pied Piper of Hamelin 


lured the boys there—there were 


Telegram proposition. 
Ed. Bryce, who ran second in the race 


for junior mayor, was made managing 
editor and “The 
its formal appearance on January 21. 


30ys’ Own Tely” made 


As mast-head it 


and 


the 
3« VS for Be ys,” 


was stated 


“A Paper by 


on 


it was a creditable four-page newspaper 
which ran as a supplement to the regular 
noonday edition. 


It carried, on the front 


a 


Ed. Bryce, who ran second in the race for 
junior mayor and is editor of the “Tely,” 
follows his paper right down to the press room 
to make sure it gets out on time. 


page a message from the newly elected 
boy mayor, Ed Davies, bespeaking the 
help of all Toronto boys in raising the 
standard of boys’ work and activities in 
the city of Toronto, and urging them to 
make “The Boys’ Own Tely,” the great- 
est boys’ newspaper ever printed. It also 
contained a number of interesting news 
stories about boys’ activities, cartoons 
and, in fact, everything that a real news- 
paper contains. 

Irving Robertson, general manager of 
the Telegram and son of the late John 
Ross Robertson, was deeply interested in 
helping the boys from the start, so he 
further gave them 600 lines of advertis- 
ing to be sold each week at 10 cents per 
line. All moneys from advertising in 


for March 18, 


1922 


“The Boys’ Own Tely” goes to the Boys’ 
Junior Municipal Council to be expended 
for the good of boys in Toronto. 

Special stationery is used in promoting 
the “Boys’ Own Tely” and all bills are 
made out on its own billheads. 

“The Boys’ Own Tely” is now going 
strong in Toronto, and in six weeks 
the circulation of the Evening Telegram’s 
noon edition, of which it is a part, has 
increased from 5,000 to 12,000. In fact 
the boys themselves seem to think that 
the regular Telegram is a part of “The 
Boys’ Own Tely”—so much so that the 
newsboys call out, “Boys’ Own Tely” 
each Saturday. 

The “Boys’ Own Tely” has a manag- 
ing editor and 47 reporters, so anything 
that slips past that many watchful eyes 
between the ages of 12 and 18 can pretty 
safely be said to be not worth printing. 
In addition to the staff of reporters, there 
are several dramatic critics, who, in- 
cidentally, have their own passes to the 
theatres in Toronto and an ambitious set 
of young cartoonists keep about twenty 
pictures ahead of publication. 

The Toronto Evening Telegram has 
two plants, one in the city and one about 
four miles out, and it is at the latter 
plant that the boy’s paper is run off. 
Norman Macintosh, feature editor of the 
Telegram, who is in charge of the work, 
states that it is a unique experience, as the 
boys are full of lively notions and odd 
ideas for stories. Each Saturday morn- 
ing N. T. Bowman, advertising manager 
of the Toronto Telegram, gives a talk 
on some phase of newspaper making, 
usually before an audience of 200 boys. 

The Toronto Telegram thus is not only 
training journalists for the future, but 
is doing a bigger thing—making good 
citizens out of many boys, whose activi- 
ties might otherwise be diverted to less 
wholesome channels. 


CITY NEWS MEN DINE 


New York News Covered by Alumni 
During Third Annual Banquet 


Shop cares and talk were laid aside 
last Saturday night by the Nycna So- 
ciety, composed of employees of the New 
York City News Association, when they 
sat down to their third annual dinner at 
the S. S. Flotilla Restaurant, while for- 
mer City News men, now employed on 
city papers, sat in or covered districts. 
Talent was supplied from Broadway 
showhouses and cabarets and in keeping 
with the marine surroundings, the or- 
chestra of the steamship “Paris,” which 
arrived earlier in the day, furnished the 
music. 

The anniversary number of the Nycna 
Ticker with illustrations of how the 
City News “covered” twenty years ago 
and today, with cartoons by Lew Hone 
and good-natured gibes from members 
of the staff, was distributed among the 
diners, as well as leather card cases for 
the men and vanity cases for the women. 

John Crouch, night city editor and 
president of the Nycna Society, was pre- 
sented with a silver pencil. Andrew 
Ford, city editor of the Evening Tele- 
gram, was the guest of honor. 


Auto Number in Fall River 
With the opening of the Boston Auto- 
mobile Show last week, the Fall River 
(Mass.) Evening Herald issued a 24- 
nage automobile number. The Herald 
states that local dealers are facing the 
future with confidence and points to 
the motor advertising in the issue, the 
smallest unit of which was a quarter- 
page, as evidence. 
I. N. S. Moving Tomorrow 
The International News Service will 
move to its new quarters at 21 Spruce 
street, New York, tomorrow. 


MAKE A PRESENTA} 


TO SEC’Y HUGH 


“Independent Order of UnGodly 
lectuals” Get Helpful Sermo, ; 
Return on Relationship Fi 
Press and Public Official; 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March hj 
not often that Charles Evans 
steps out of his role as Secretary of§ 
even in the presence of NEWSpaper 
but within the week he dropped th 
cial manner completely to deliver ; 
mon to reporters on the duties of» 
officials and their relationships 4 
press. The Secretary did not forge 
to tell the newspaper men of the reg 
ibilities which rest upon them as jgg 
ists. 

The occasion was the presenta 
Mr, Hughes of a pair of gold 4 
the gift of the Washington cop 
dents, made in appreciation of his 
ings with the press during hi 
as Secretary of State and the try 
of the Armaments Conference, 

“Nothing is more difficult,” si 
Hughes, “than to maintain the 
contact on the part of a public g 
with public opinion. Of cours 
essential, that nothing should 
which would impair administrative 
by improper or premature disdy 
You understand the importance o 
especially in connection with th 
of the State Department. 

“On the other hand, it is justs 
portant that suspician should not 
lowed to get under way because of 
reticence and the lack of proper ag 
ation of the time and _ opportuiy 
disclosure which the public is entitle 
public officer must remind himself 
approaches his task: ‘I am a 
and it is my business to see what] 
do for the American people. Ia 
boss, and my authority, or theg 
authority that I happen to have! 
day, is not a personal perquisite’ 

“So it is obvious that we ha 
maintain the balance. It isn't d 
easy to decide what should be dow. 
means, when I tell you there are of 
things I can’t say, you will belier 
at least I have conviction that thi 
and that I am not trying to conceds 
thing which you ought to know; 
am not trying, in the language d 
street, to put something over ai 
something to the public which wi 
in some personal interest of min 
than making a straightforward stat 
of what we are actually doing. 

“I want every man to feel thatil 
is anything he wants to know, 
come to me at any time and ak 
can’t tell him I will say so, but i 
no reason why anyone should st 
a doubtful report because he has! 

the opportunity at least to ask t 
retary of State whether his infor 
is accurate or not.” 

The shears, presented by the 
spondents, Mr. Hughes said, undo 
were intended “to clip from your* 
reports of my activities those faira! 
partial expressions which will le 
humble and assure the condutt # 
State Department along proper 

The presentation was made 
thew F. Tighe, of the Universal ¥ 
dean of the Washington corres 
on behalf of “the junior class 04 
acy, otherwise known as the Inde 
Order of UnGodly Intellectuals’ 


Me 


Asks Children for Fairy 7 


The St. Paul Daily News anm 
fairy story contest for girls, #0 
on the children’s page, with 
for the best two stories. 
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fo Uniform Basis Exists for Charges, 
Interstate Com Cc issi 
Hearings Develop—Canadian 
Roads Also Active 





ce 





geduction in freight rates pulp- 
good and newsprint were demanded dur- 
ig the Interstate Commerce Commission 
goeral freight rate investigation (I. C. 
(, Docket No. 13293) just completed in 
Washington this week. 
What action the commission will take 
«got known, but in competent circles it 
got expected that there will be any 
geal reduction for the commodity rates 
gien by paper and pulpwood. Freight 
aes on pulpwood and newsprint are \ ital 
newspaper publishers directly and in- 
frectly. The immediate connection is the 
eight from the paper mill, for a great 
of the newsprint is bought f. o. b. 
a the mill. The more remote relation 
sdue to the fact that for every ton of 
wer that leaves a paper mill three tons 
gnil-handled raw material have gone 


gto its making. 

The briefs filed by the newsprint mak- 
* during their part of this hearing, 
mertheless, brought important 
fats forward. 

first, uniform freight rates for pulp- 
yod do not exist. Some railroads put 
deir tariff on a per cord basis while 
her carriers within the same freight 
rtezone charge on a one hundred pound 
wt. 

orton & PUBLISHER was told by a 
yl-posted man in the newsprint business 
fa specific instance in Northern New 
York where the freight rate on pulpwood 
i 092 a hundred pounds for a haul 
a but 46 to 50 miles and the same for 
adistance of from 266 to 270 miles. This 
ame rate also applied in twenty instances 
where the length of haul was from 156 
10 miles. In arriving at these com- 
warative figures, some of the rates being 
gen on the cord and others on the hun- 
ired-pound basis, 4,000 pounds was taken 
% the average weight of a cord of 
gruce pulpwood. Also, it was shown 
tat in some instances in this same terri- 


some 
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tory transporting pulpwood less than 200 
miles by rail cost more than the price of 
the wood, cut, peeled and piled at the 
siding. 

Not only do freight rates for pulpwood 
show curious discrepancies for practically 
equal rail distances, but railroad freight 
charges for carrying newsprint approxi- 
mately the same number of miles are 
not the same in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

The Northern New York paper mills 
are just about as far from New York 
City as are the Northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin mills from Chicago and other 
mid-western cities but the freight rate 
from Watertown district to New York 
is $0.11 per hundred pounds higher. It 
is $0.28 to New York and $0.17 to the 
mid-western cities. 

This is because an increase of rate of 5 
per cent in 1914 and 15 per cent in 1917 
was granted to the eastern trunk lines and 
not to the western trunk lines. Both 
the eastern and western trunk lines were 
granted an increase of 25 per cent in 
June, 1918, and in August, 1920, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission gave the 
eastern lines an increase of 40 per cent 
as against an increase of 35 per cent to 
the western lines. This works very ad- 
vantageously for the mid-western pub- 
lishers but those in New York are not 
so happy. 

In addition to all this another compe- 
tent authority pointed out to Epitor & 

PUBLISHER that some interesting man- 
oeuvers are being carried on by the 
Canadian makers of newsprint. When 
the Canadian railroads, which work in 
very close co-operation with the paper 
mills, granted the 10 per cent reduction 
in all freight rates last December, no 
change was made in the international 
freight rate. So, when the American 
paper manufacturers inquired about a 
decrease for pulpwood bound for Ameri- 
can mills, they were told that there could 
be no reduction in the international 
freight rates for pulpwood unless it was 
accompanied by an equal reduction in the 
international freight tariff on Dominion 
newsprint paper. Thus, while the Ameri- 
can manufacturers would welcome any 
decline in the railroad cost of pulpwood 
they were not anxious to see it apply to 
Canadian-made newsprint. 
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certainly wouldn’t want kids like 


| as the title says. 


rocking chair. 


like to own for yourself. 
laughs. 
impossible and fresh. 


_ Four new 
ing News, 


of a printed comic section. 


280 Broadway 
= 





Many of the youngsters of the comic art world ought to be sent 
| to reform school or—at least—sent to bed without any supper. 
i 


But Jimmie Dugan and Beano Golden are not that sort. 
can get real fond of Jimmie and Beano. 
They’re good boys but not sissies. 
| They’re mischievous as all boys are but they don’t put goats in their 

grandmother’s bedroom or saw off the leg of their grandfather’s 


No, Jimmie and Beano are just about the kind of boys you will 
W! They get your sympathy as well as your 
Thank goodness for some comic section boys who are not 


papers added this week: Salt Lake Telegram, Savannah Morn- 
Pueblo Star-Journal, Long Beach Telegram. 


Furnished in matrix form in black and three colors, 
black and red, and black alone. Also as the first page 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 








i out You 
’em in your family. 

You | 
They’re Reg’lar Fellers just | 
They’re healthy. | 


for 








New York City 


March 18, 1922 






Protection for Canadian Papers 


Hon. Beriah Bowman, minister of 
lands and forests, speaking in the On- 
tario Legislature outlined steps taken 
by the provincial zovernment within the 
past two years to ensure to Ontario 
newspapers an adequate supply of news- 
print. Clauses were inserted, he ex- 
plained, reserving for the Canadian press 
a certain portion of the output in all 
new agreements with paper companies re- 
ceiving pulp concessions. 


PUBLISHERS WIN PAPER SUIT 


Western Canada Papers Get Decision 
Against Fort Frances 

The fourteen western Canadian news- 

papers, which sued to recover over- 

charges from the Fort Frances Pulp 

& Paper Company, made when newsprint 


control was in force, have won their 
case. Judge Riddell, who heard the ac- 
tion, found that the orders-in-council 


controlling newsprint, were valid and 
‘would have been valid even in time of 
peace. An appeal is expected. 


Port Arthur Mill Sold 


Port ArtHurR, Ont., March 14.—The 
Kaministiquia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, consisting of a fully equipped 
ground wood mill and sixteen acres 
of property, under a ninety-nine year 
lease from the City of Port Arthur, 
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was sold at auction recently for 
$175,000 to George P. Berkey, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Consolidated Waterpower & Paper 
Company of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
The mill was completed in January, 
1921, at a cost of $450,000 and was in 
operation less than three months. 
U. M. Waite was president and gen- 
eral manager. The Consolidated Com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,600,000, with 
a surplus of $5,991,000. 





Light on Dave Lawrence 


Buffalo, Mar. 16—David Lawrence, reporter, 
is exposed. Pop Fosdick, principal of Masten 
Park high school, Buffalo, exposed him. 

The alumni association of the high school 
gave a dinner on Monday night to Frank 5S. 
Fosdick, in observance of his 7lst birthday an- 
niversary, and in the course of the programme 
for the evening it was announced that the 
alumni association had organized to raise $4,000 
for a scholarship in the arts course in the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

This news touched the principal where he ap- 
parently lives, and he disclosed some facts 
which indicated the need of the scholarship 
which is to be established. He went so far, in 
fact, as to say that there had come to his at- 
tention many worthy cases that could have been 
helped by a scholarship, and that some were so 
urgent that he had made an appeal in their 
behalf. Responses had been most generous, he 
declared, and added that some members of the 
alumni association have been giving regularly to 
a fund from which he may draw to help tide 
over students who are in trouble financially. 

Dave Lawrence, he mentioned incidentally, is 
one of the liberal souls who have been contrib- 
uting to the emergency fund. Dave, he says, 
sends a new check regularly upon receiving a 
report of what has been done with the last one. 

All Masten Park students, by the way, refer 
to Mr. Fosdick, as Pop, but never address him 
as such—not even he whom he calls Dave. 
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requires no fine, expert adjusting. 
leads and slugs from 2-point up to and includ- 
It casts column rule and plain 
rule from hair-line up to and including 12-point 
faces. It gives you continuous strips of metal, 
without joints or fusing points, automatically 
cut off into pieces of whatever length desired. 
The molds are simple, seldom out of order, 


Plenty of new 


material 


of strip material — leads, 


slugs, rules—is made in your own shop 
as needed, by the Elrod Caster. It is a simple 
machine that is quick and easy to set and 


It will cast 


cost only $37.50 each for 


all standard kinds of material. 
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From ¥lat-Bed Web ¢o Metropolitan Tubular Rotary! 


™ DUPLEX PRESS 


DOUBLES THE PRODUCT of Any Other Newspaper Press 


OR more than a Third of a Century specializing solely in Web Perfecting News- 
paper Presses, the DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY offers the most 

complete line of Printing Machinery ever presented to the Newspaper Publishers 
of the World. Its great new Foundry and Machine Shops, built since the war and equip- 
ped with the latest improvements in tools, afford unsurpassed manufacturing facilities; 
and plans are under way for still greater factory development, made necessary by the in- 


creasing demand for DUPLEX PRODUCTS. 








DUPLEX 
TUBULAR 
PLATE 
ROTARY 
PRESSES 


At same speed, in same 
time DOUBLE THE 
PRODUCT. 


, . rT ae a) ‘ y ‘ a ~ x | T 
NEW DESIGN HIGH SPEED METROPOLITAN 
FOUR-PLATES-WIDE, for largest circulations. Page Products 
by Twos at full speed up to capacity. No double plating. Readily 
adjustable for 7 columns 13 ems, 8 columns 12, 1214 or 13 ems. 
TWO-PLATE-WIDE TUBULAR, built in units of 8, 12, 16, 20 
and 24 pages. All page products by Twos at Full Speed. 

When using the TUBULAR PLATE PRESS only ONE PLATE is used PER PAGE; 
DOUBLE PLATING is obviated, resulting in enormous savings. 

The Tubular Plate Press is the MOST FLEXIBLE Rotary Press ever built. In every size and 
design, ALL PAGE COMBINATIONS BY TWOS are obtained up to the FULL 


CAPACITY of the press at FULL SPEED. This cannot be accomplished on Semi- 
cylindrical Plate Presses. 





DUPLEX 


SEMI- 
CYLINDRICAL 
PLATE 


ROTARY 
PRESSES 


TANDEM LOW-DOWN UNIT STYLE, HIGH SPEED. 
Patented. Built in Quadruple, Sextuple and Octuple Sizes. 

END-TO-END LOW-DOWN UNIT STYLE HIGH SPEED. 
Patented arrangement of units. In Quadruple, Sextuple, 
Octuple and Augmented Sizes. 

The Duplex Company was the ORIGINATOR of the LOW DOWN UNIT STYLE of 


Semi-cylindrical Plate Presses and its rights are thoroughly PROTECTED BY 
PATENTS. 





DUPLEX 
STEREOTYPE 
MACHINES 


Just out. NOVEL AUTOMATIC STEREOTYPE EQUIP- 
MENT, for rapid production of tubular plates. 

Full line of Stereotype Equipment for Tubular and Semi-Cylindrical 
Plates) WET OR DRY MATS. 

With only half the number of plates required, with this speedy 


equipment the making of a full complement of plates is the 
swiftest known. 








DUPLEX 
FLAT-BED 
WEB 
PERFECTING 
PRESSES 





NEW MODEL Four, Six or Eight Pages, Speed 6,000 an 
hour. Adjustable at will to 7 columns 13 

ems, 8 columns 1214 ems or 8 columns 13 ems. PAPER ROLL 
HOIST and many other new features. 

TWINNED 8-PAGE Flat-Bed Presses, giving all products by 
twos up to 16 pages and 10 and 12-PAGE FLAT-BED models. 

ONLY DUPLEX FLAT-BED PRESSES PRINT ON BOTH FORWARD AND 
RETURN STROKES. 

MODEL A, FLAT-BED. 4-6-8 pages. Speed 3,500. 
designed for small dailies or for weeklies. 

Flat-Bed Presses arranged for TABLOID and other special work. 


Specially 
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LEASED WIRES TO COVER ALL ENGLAND 
BRITISH PRESS ASSOCIATION AIM 





Co-Operative News-Gathering Organization Pays Over $300,000 
Wire Tolls a Year to Post Office for Service 
to Provincial Dailies 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, 


QE of the most interesting of news- 
paper co-operative achievements in 
news distribution is the Press Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, run as it is by 
newspapers for newspapers. Today it 
has over a thousand regular correspond- 
ents throughout the United Kingdom, in 
addition to innumerable occasional cor- 
respondents, and is by far the largest of 
the various news-distributing agencies 
operating exclusively in the United King- 
dom. It is, incidentally, the largest 
single telegraphic customer of the 
General Post Office. 

The inception of the Press 
arose from the situation 
papers realized would be theirs when in 
1868 the Telegraph Act authorized the 
Government to acquire the telegraphs, 
hitherto owned by private companies. Up 
to then, these companies had gathered 
press matter in addition to transmitting 
it, but this dual system became impossible 
under the new order. The owners of 
provincial newspapers thereupon got to- 
gether and decided to establish the Press 
Association on a more complete and 
satisfactory basis. 

Accordingly, with the taking over of 
the telegraphs by the state on February 
5, 1870, the Press Association com- 
menced its distribution of news and 
the success of that initial organiza- 
tion has developed into a growth that is 
the outstanding feature of the home news 
service throughout the country, and that 
has become an authentic mouthpiece for 
many authoritative declarations of na- 
tional import when the urgent and com- 
plete circulation of such news has been 
vital. 

It was established on co-operative 
principles and its shares are held by the 
provincial newspapers alone. Each mem- 
ber can possess only a certain number 
according as the paper is a morning, 
evening or weekly publication. Though 
not within its membership, the London 
papers are, and always have been, very 
large customers. 

In its news services, which ‘are classi- 
fied to meet the wants of the wealthiest 
paper down to the requirements of the 
smallest weekly publication, the “P. A.,” 
as it is familiarly called, aims at supply: 
ing matter of general importance with 
the utmost accuracy and speed, while it 
also undertakes to watch the peculiar 


Association 
which news- 


Epitor 


& PuBLISHER 
local news interests of 
papers. 

It has a special wire and a pneumatic 
tube to the General Post Office for the 
reception and transmission of its tele- 
grams, a special wire from the House of 
Commons to the head office as well as to 
the General Post Office, and other private 


the provincial 


wires and innumerable telephones. A 
great feature of its service is in the 
verbatim and summary reports of 


speeches of public men, for which work 
the association enjoys a high reputation, 
many newspapers relying solely on it for 
such reports. 

Recognizing that its members demanded 
far more than a service of home news, 
and that its organization was such as 
could effectively deal with the flow of 
foreign news in the same manner, the as- 
sociation, at the outset of its career, 
entered into an agreement with Reuter’s 
Agency for the monopoly in the United 
Kingdom outside the Metropolis of that 
agency’s foreign news; and this alliance 
has been maintained and developed in a 
variety of ways. 

The headquarters of the “P. A.” at 
Byron House, 85 Fleet street (the heart 
of newspaperland jin London) are never 
closed, a complete staff being always on 
duty to deal with the mass of copy that 
flows in every minute. Besides this large 
headquarters staff, the association has, 
of course, special staffs for parliament, 
law courts, racing, cricket, gold, football, 
and stock exchange and commercial in- 
telligence, and it utilizes the services of 
over a thousand duly accredited cor- 
respondents throughout the country. The 
development of the interest in sporting 
affairs has led to extensive use of the 
telephone for the distribution of racing, 
cricket and football reports to the pro- 
vincial press. In this department the 
Press Association works under a 
mutual partnership arrangement with the 
Exchange Telegraph Company’s organ- 
ization. 

During the last two years the Press 
Association has taken further important 
steps to secure the more rapid distribu- 
tion of its telegraphic news. Early in 
1920 it leased from the Post Office 
private telegraph wires and equipped 
them with high speed Creed apparatus 
for the purpose of serving South Wales 
and West of England morning and even- 
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ing newspapers from its head office in 
Fleet street. 

This experimental circuit 
proved completely successful, an exten- 
sion is now being made from London 
northward by means of two trunk lines, 
one of which has already reached Derby 
via Kettering, Leicester and Nottingham, 
and the other Wolverhampton, via Birm- 
ingham. 

The aim of the association is by means 
of its system of leased wires to serve 
all the daily morning and evening news- 
papers throughout England, Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, thus assuming the re- 
sponsibility which has for over half a 
century rested upon the Post Office for 


having 


the trdnsmission of the association’s 
telegraphic news. 
In connection with this telegraphic 


service, it is interesting to learn that the 
largest individual item in its accounts 
is the sum paid by the “P, A.” to the 
Post Office for the telegraphic trans- 
mission of its news and the rental of 
private wires. This amounts to nearly 
£60,000 a year, which makes the asso- 
ciation easily the largest single tele- 
graphic customer possessed by the state. 

The personalities in charge of the 
working cf the Press Association have 
always bcen figures of high esteem in 
newspaper circles. The late John Lovell, 
well-known journalist and afterwards 
editor of the Liverpool Mercury, was the 
first manager of the association, and on 
his resignation in 1880 was succeeded by 
Kdmund Robbins, who had joined the 
staff as a sub-editor prior to its com- 
mencing operations, and who in 1874 had 
been made secretary and assistant man- 
ager. The retirement of Mr. Robbins 
after holding the office of manager for 
37 years took place in June, 1917, and he 
received the honor of knighthood a few 
weeks later. H. C. Robbins, who for 
over 13 years was deputy manager, and 
George B. Hodgson, a well-known North 
of England newspaper editor and man- 
ager, are now the joint general managers. 
To the former I am indebted for this 
story of its work. 

The direction of the association is 
merged in a commitee of management, 
each member of which serves for a 







term of seven years and the clea 
one new member every year iam, | 
regular infusion of “new blood: 
consultative board, which CONSIsts of 
members, all of whom have » 
served on the association comite 
management, meets twice a year ; in 
junction with the committee, 
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lows with 59,517 ling 
gain, while the two mort. 
ing newspapers show ; 
combined total gain ¢ 
but 30,948. 
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PRIZES FOR DAILY ADS 


St. Louis Ad Club Jury Rewards News- 
paper Publicity 


The newspaper advertising exhibit of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis, which 
was one of the most successful in the 
series Of displays that have been on for 
several months, closed last Friday, with 
awards of prizes as follows: ; 

First prize, gold medal, Stix, Baer & 
Fuller Dry Goods Company, “Junior 
Herald” advertisement ; second prize, sil- 
yer medal, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar- 
ney Dry Goods Company, advertisement ; 
third prize, bronze medal, advertisement 
of Force, a tonic, prepared by Schiele 
Advertising Company. 

Honorable mention: Advertisements 
prepared by the Adamara Company for 
Savers’ Flour; a Mamma’s Pancake 
Flour advertisement, the work of the 
Chappelow Advertising Company; a 
Budweiser advertisement, prepared by the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company; the series 
of advertisements to various types of 
workers, prepared by the First National 
Bank; Glendora Coffee advertising, pre- 
pared by Nelson-Chesman and Company ; 
Pet Milk advertising, placed by the 
Gardner-Glenn Buck Advertising Com- 
pany, and the series of advertisements 
prepared by Douglas B. Martin, Jr., of 
the Globe-Democrat, for the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis and inserted in the 
smaller newspapers in St. Louis trade 
territory. Three of Mr. Martin’s adver- 
tisements were reproduced in a recent 
issue of Eptror & PUBLISHER. 

The decisions were based on typog- 
raphy, layout, truth in the advertising 
art and general effect of the copy from 
the viewpoint of the public. The com- 
mittee of awards follow: Michael Levy, 
secretary of the Drygoodsman Publish- 
ing Company, chairman; Edward Mead, 
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Thomas Cusack Company; W. H. 
Byrnes, newspaper artist; C. W. Wessel, 
John Budd Company, and Walter C. 
Guels. 


The Bible and the Newspaper Man 


Olin W. Kennedy, managing editor of 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald, addressed the 
Men’s Bible Class of the First Christian 
Church of Miami on “The Bible and the 
Newspaper.” Mr. Kennedy stated that 
contrary to general opinion the Bible was 
the most thumbed book in a newspaper 
office and that rarely a day passes with- 
out reference being made to the Bible 
by men in every department of a news- 
paper. In conclusion, Mr. Kennedy stated 
that no stories which have ever appeared 
in a daily newspaper are more interesting 
than those in tlie Bible, and that it should 
be the daily companion of everyone. 


Muzzle on City News 

City commissioners of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., have ruled that no information re- 
garding city affairs can be given out to 
the Iccal newspapers by directors of 
departments until after it has been pre- 
sented to the commissioners. Director 
of Finance Guy B. Shepard gave some 
information on an opinion from Boston 
attorneys concerning a bond issue for 
new kindergartens. From. now on St. 
Petersburg reporters will get only such 
news as they can glean from the pro- 
ceedings of the weekly meeting of the 
city commissioners. 


A. N. P. A. Has 551 Active Members 

With the election this week of the 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Star to ac- 
tive membership in the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, the roster 
of that body was brought to 551 active 
and 3 associate members. 
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NEWSPAPER PROFITS 
those 


VHERE is a wide spread belief among : 
‘| who have never been engaged in the publish- 

ing business that newspapers are tremendous 
money makers. Newspapers themselves are to blame 
for this belief, largely because of the reticence of 
publishers to discuss the financial side of newspaper 
making. 

This mistaken attitude of mind, no doubt, accounts 
for the present retailer - department - store drive 
throughout the country for lower advertising rates. 

There are outstanding examples of successful daily 
newspapers, of course, and the field 
centers largely around them. But if the whole truth 
could be told, it would be seen that there are as 
many newspapers losing money today and failing to 
make bank interest on investment in towns of 50,000 
population and up, as there are newspapers making 
interest on investment, or more. 

Out of the seventeen 
City, it is not likely 
satistactory 
necessary 


gossip of the 


New York 
than six are making 
investment, accumulating 
adequately rewarding the 
and ability who directs the enter- 


newspapers in 
that more 
returns on the 
reserves and 
man of initiative 
prise. 

In Chicago conditions are 
some years ago. Four of the newspapers there are 
making money; the others are losing money. In the 
old days in Chicago the losing papers lost about as 
much money as the successful newspapers made. From 
1890 to 1900 there was more money actually lost by 
the five unsuccessful newspapers in Chicago than 
was made by the successful newspapers. 

\ middle states’ daily comes quickly to mind. It 
has lost over a million and a half dollars under four 
separate groups of management and owners in the 
last thirty years. 

It really seems a shame for a paper that goes on 
losing money for twenty-five or thirty years through 
several ownerships to again unload on some unsus 
pecting group who will not only go on losing money, 
but all the time are making it more expensive for 
the successful papers, which really means, in the last 
analysis, the advertising public. 

The difficulty appears to be that so often the ad- 
vertiser chafes under the gradual but constant in- 
crease in advertising rates as the result of the growth 
in circulation and value of his leading medium and 
he too often seems to think that it is good, sound 
business for him to encourage competition in the 
newspaper field; whereas, experience clearly demon- 
strates that this is the worst possible judgment on 
the part of the advertiser. 

Why shouldn’t the daily newspapers in America 
publish their annual financial statements, just as the 


much better today than 


daily mananeery in Great Britain do and as the 
banks are required to do? Surely the newspaper sus- 
tains a much closer relation to its public than any 


hanker does. 
We have a firm conviction that the public wants its 


newspapers well financed and strongly buttressed 
with adequ’te reserves; for certainly then, and only 
then, is it ale to function best in the public interest 


LAZY JOURNALISM 


HERE is nothing quite so interesting as an 

editor’s mail. The widespread belief that an 

editor has nothing to do but get out the paper 
and go fishing is probably the direct cause. The 
search for the masterpiece that will electrify the 
world has ceased and if, as is usually the case, his 
mind is on getting out the paper and not going fish- 
ing his entire time is taken up in a futile effort to 
find a faint news lead in a mountain of fools’ gold. 

Expressions that once sent the blood tingling ex- 
citedly through the veins of the trained journalist 
have come to mean nothing. The words “NEWS- 
RUSH” on the face of an envelope is no longer 
sufficient to break up the office boy’s crap game; 
“Bulletin” and “Release On Receipt” as newspaper 
hurry orders have become meaningless. 

A number of years ago an organization was formed 
that had for its main purpose the getting of some- 
thing for nothing. We never hear anything about 
it these days because its members, real and pros- 
pective, are today following their natural bent as 
press agents, research experts and secretaries to 
“Societies For the Development of” everything from 
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whistles to the 


ferryboat 
hound dogs. 
It is they 
portance 
sounding alias as 
Ford to Make Muscle Shoals.” 
It is all free we are told—the pound upon pound 


falling arches of yellow 


who give an editor’s mail quantity im- 
with stilted adjectives under such fine 
“Hollywood Gossip” and “Henry 


of first class mail that is dumped on the desks of 
the thousands upon thousands of American news- 
paper editors every week—but somebody pays. They 


pay to get priceless publicity that their money could 
not buy. 

Only lazy journalism that is untrue to the trust 
imposed upon it by a public that accepts its printed 
words as a basis for honest opinion presents offered 
propaganda as original. To attempt to get some- 
thing of value for nothing shows dishonest intent. 
That is the sole purpose of agencies of free publicity. 
It is the duty of true journalism to stamp them out. 


PULLING TOGETHER AGAIN 
UNITED press, like a united clergy, 
anything and everything worthy 
legislation from the Congress of the United 

States, for which it asks, but it must be united. 
There is very good ground for the hope, therefore, 
that the joint efforts of the representatives of the 
allied publishing associations will be able to secure 
the immediate revision in postal rates agreed upon 


can obtain 
in the way of 


at the Inland meeting in Chicago. 

All publishers’ associations are in favor of the pro- 
gram because it establishes permanently the zone 
system of distribution, which heretofore has been 


the bone of contention between the so-called big and 
little papers and the magazines and technical journals. 

Moreover, the program encourages The Congress 
to establish basic carrying charges through careful 
investigation and inquiry with the understanding that 
publications will gladly pay their way. 

Mr. Thomason, of the Chicago Tribune, is entitled 
to most of the credit for the big change now ap- 
parent in the attitude of the publishers. He has 
been tireless in his efforts to find a common ground 
upon which all conflicting publications could stand 
in the public interest and it is decidedly to his credit 
that in achieving this happy result he has retained 
the good will and has enlisted the active co-operation 
of all of the parties in interest. 

A long pull and strong pull and a pull together, 
by way of exercising individual and association in- 
fluence with members of Congress, will accomplish 
the repeal of present unwarranted excessive taxation 
through the postal department and the re-establishment 
of the basis of postal charges, effective the last half 
of 1919, namely, one and a half cents per pound flat 
for reading matter and the following zone rates for 
the advertising sections; first and second zones one 
cent and a half, third zone two cents, fourth zone 
three cents, fifth zone three and a half cents, sixth 
zone four cents, seventh zone five cents and eighth 
zone five and one-half cents. 





AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


URELY the serpent will bite without en- 
chantment ; and a babbler is no better. The 
words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious; but 
the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. The 
beginning of the words of his mouth ts foolish- 
ness, and the end of his talk is mischievous 
madness.—(Eccl. x; 11-13). Examine your- 
selves, age 3 ye be in the faith; prove your 
own selve Know ye not your own se lves, how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates? (II. Cor, xiii; 5). Unto the pure all 
things are pure; but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their 
mind and conscience is defile od.—| Titus i; 15). 
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PUBLISHERS STAND BY AWARD 
N* “W YORK newspaper pressmen find it difticyi 


to adjust themselves to the terms of Judge 

Manton’s overwhelming award. They do not 
relish the prospect of working eight hours for eigh; 
hours’ pay. For many years they have labored only 
six hours for eight hours’ pay and many of the men 
employed in the newspaper press-rooms o1 the me. 
tropolis have received each week 
overtime than in wages. 


more money jp 

Then again some of the journeymen do not wel. 
come the opportunity of doing a little more work 
during the eight hours and this is likewise one of the 
conditions named by the arbitrator. One less jour. 
neyman to the press medhs speeding up a triffe 
the part of the others in the crew. 

So we have had rumors of a walk-out all week 
At the last meeting of the conferees on Wednesda 
the union representatives astounded publishers presen 
by stating that they could not 
of the 


assure the presence: 


regular union forces after the date of the 
called meeting of the union, now set for Sunda 


afternoon, despite the fact that the union, its officials 
and the international officers have. by 
ment, accepted the award. 

The attitude of the New York publishers is one of 
patient tolerance. They .are stand by 
and upon the award. They are also resigned to the 
possibility of trouble and are ready to meet it if ond 
when, it comes; whether it takes 
vacation or a walk-out. If it 
let us have it over with. 

They are friendly to organized labor and desire t 
carry out their written contracts. but are 
for the first time in twenty 
tingency that may 


written agree- 
resolved to 


the form of a 
must be, they say 


agreed 
years, to meet any cor 
arise. 


NEWSPAPER VALUATION 


RDINARY rules for determining the value of 
8) good will on a mercantile establishment have 
no application whatsoever in arriving at 
newspaper values. 
There seem to be four generally accepted methods 
for valuating circulation and good will 
1—Value circulation and good will at $10,000 per 
1,000 of paid circulation. To obtain the 
newspaper, add to that the 
over liabilities, 


newspaper 


value of the 
excess of current assets 
as shown on the 


balance sheet, plus 


replacement value of plant, machinery and equip- 
ment. 
2.—Value circulation and good will at the total 


amount of gross receipts from advertising and cir- 
culation for the year in question. To obtain value of 
newspaper, add to that the excess of current assets 
over liabilities, as shown on balance sheet, 
placement value of plant, machinery and equipment 

3.—Value circulation at the amount which the net 
earnings capitalized at 10% for year in question 
will bring. To obtain value of newspaper, add t 
that the excess of current assets over liabilities, as 
shown on balance sheet, plus replacement value of 
plant, machinery and equipment. Because of the fact 
that most newspaper men do not believe that the 
valuation of circulation and good will has anything 
to do with the net earnings of the paper, this method 
has few advocates. In many cases it is because net 
earnings are low that circulation is high and so 
valued. 

4—Take the average of the above three methods. 

Although the above methods seem quite different, 
the result obtained by employing each of the methods 
will be approximately the same. 


plus re- 


LOUIS VINCENT DE FOE 
RUTH lost a valiant champion and the stage 


" 


one 





an honest defender in the passing of Louis 
Vincent De Foe, long distinguished dramatic 
editor of the New York World. : 
His loyalty to truth, his fearless expression of his 
honest convictions and his straightforward, manly 


qualities endeared him to the leaders of the profes- 
sion of journalism and the leaders of the stage. He 
was an outstanding exponent of the militant jout 
nalism to which the great Pulitzer dedicated the 
World in 1884. 

The stage and the newspaper have 
real loss. 


sustained 
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LBERT H. BAKER, publisher of the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, has again 
beer nominated for director of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, representing 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation on the board 

Walter Williams, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
is expected to be one of the chief speak- 
ers at the Oklahoma Press Association 
May meeting at Ponca City. 

F. G, Bonfils, half-owner of the Denver 
Post, has given 20 acres to the University 
of Colorado for a medical school and hos- 
pital site. 

Sir Charles F. Higham, M. P., has 
cabled William H. Rankin rom London 
will attend the Milwaukee convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World 

Sir William Goode, formerly with the 
New York and London staffs of the As- 
sociated Press, who has come to Ameri- 
ca to discuss Austrian finances with 
American bankers, is in New York. 

H. L. Bridgman, business manager of 
the Brooklyn Standard Union, last week 
delivered a message from Gov. W. R. 
Farrington of Hawaii to the Portland 
Club of Portland, Me. The message was 
transmitted by Gov. Farrington, who is 
manager of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
and a native of Maine, to Mr. Bridgman 
during the recent Press Congress of the 
World 

Benjamin H. Anthony, publisher of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard, ex- 
plained the “why and how of the news- 
paper” to a group of men from other 
cities who make their home at the 
Quaker Inn, New Bedford. 

Clifton B. Carberry, managing editor 
of the Boston Post, is in England whence 
he is sending special dispatches. 

J. H. Gildea, editor of the Coaldale 
(Pa.) Observer, won the $100 prize in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger limerick 
contest last week. 

Miss Dorothy Keeley, eldest daughter 
of James Keeley, formerly editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, who will return from 
Ocean Springs, Miss., about March 20, 
has chosen June 15 for her marriage to 
Graham Aldis in Chicago. 

Frank E. Sefrit, former general man- 
ager of the Salt Lake Tribune, is visit- 
ing friends in Salt Lake City. 

Hugh Murray, general manager of the 
Hearst Publications, spent several days 
the past week in Chicago. 

J. H. Callahan, business manager of 
the San Francisco Examiner, has sailed 
to Honolulu. The party includes Mrs. 
Callahan, P. J. Kelly, president of the 
Gateway State Bank of Minneapolis, and 
M. F. Kelly 

Mrs. Bert Leston Taylor, widow of 
“B. L. T.” of the Chicago Tribune, is 
the guest in San Francisco of Mrs. C. S. 
Stanton, wife of C. S. Stanton, editor 
of the San Francisco Examiner. 

Alexander P. Moore, publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Leader and Mrs. Moore 
(Lillian Russell) sailed for home 
March 11, on the Aquitania after several 
months abroad. 

Guy Innes, correspondent for the Syd- 
ney (Australia) Sun and the Melbourne 
Herald at the Disarmament Conference, 
sailed for home from San Francisco 
March 15. 

Joseph T. Mackey, secretary-treasurer 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
C. H. Griffith, assistant general manager, 
and Reginald W. Orcutt of San Fran- 


Cisco office are now on a trip through 
the Southwest 
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IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
LMER ROBERTS, Paris corre- 


spondent of the Associated Press, 
who accompanied the French arms par- 
ley delegation to Washington, is back at 
his desk. During his absence, the Paris 
Bureau was in charge of John Evans, 
of Los Angeles. 

Edgar Mels, of the New York Sunday 
Herald, is now a grandfather, a son hav- 
ing been born to his daughter, Mrs. Ruth 
Berlfein, last Saturday. 

J. Carlisle MacDonald, of the Asso- 
ciated Press Paris bureau, is staying at 
the Hotel Plaza, New York. He will 
return to Paris early in April. 

Arthur J. Russell, Minneapolis Jour- 
nal humorist, has rechristened his col- 
umn of droll philosophy. The heading 
used for the past twenty years was 
“With the Long Bow.” “The Sixth Col- 
umn” is the new title. 

Charles D. Isaacson, music editor of 
the New York Evening Mail, spoke on 
“The Romance of Jewish Music” this 
week before the Albany Council of 
Jewish Women. 

Jay W. Ludden succeeds Russell D. 
McCoy as assistant Sunday editor of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Mrs. Genevieve J. Boughner, former 
movie editor of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, has married her former 
husband, Roy Boughner, well known in 
Minneapolis newspaper circles. 

W. 


marine 


Emile 
years 


Voute. for the past two 
editor of the New York 
Evening Post and prior to that for four- 
teen years with the New York Evening 
Telegram and New York Herald under 
the James Gordon Bennett regime will, 


on April 1, pass his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as a ship news reporter. 

Fraser Edwards. until recently con- 
nected with the Capitol staff of the 
United Press, assigned to the Senate, 
has joined the Philadelphia Public 


Ledger’s Washington Bureau 

Junius B. Wood, well known news- 
paper correspondent, spoke at the lunch- 
eon of the Michigan alumni association 
in the Hamilton Club, Chicago. 

Frances Myers, formerly with the Al- 
bany Knickerbocker Press and Argus 
and now with the New York Telephone 
Company publicity staff, has announced 
her engagement to Calvin D. Winne of 
Kingston, N. Y. ’ 

Frank King, cartoonist of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, has been quarantined for 
the past week on acount of his son Rob- 
ert’s illness. 

Mrs. Crystal Kennedy, editor of the 
junior section of the Chicago Daily 
Journal, has been ill for several weeks 
with influenza. 

Miss Lois Saunders Gay and James 
N. Durant, sporting editor of the Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Times, were married re- 
cently. 

Richard Spillane, editor of the busi- 
ness news section of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, is at Atlantic City con- 
valescing from his recent attack of the 
erippe. 

John T. Gibbs, 
delphia Record, 
attack of grippe. 

Miss Kathleen Kaye, conductor of the 
Salt Lake City Telegram Heartitorium 
department, has recovered from a recent 
illness. 


city editor of the Phila- 
has recovered from an 


Larry Paton of the Boston Herald 
sporting department will organize the 
Boston team of 10 men, representing the 
championship newspaper golf tourna, 
ment in New York in June. 


York 
Steep, 


Thomas Steep of the New 
Tribune, accompanied by Mrs. 


sailed from San Francisco, March 10, on 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








G FORGE W. MARBLE is the bearer 

of honors in his native city of Fort 
Scott, Kan., where he publishes the 
Daily Tribune- 
Monitor. He has 
also been an im- 
portant officer of 
a national news- 
paper organiza- 
tion, Now he has 
proved that a 
prophet can be 
honored in his 
own land by his 
election last week 
as president of 
the Kansas and 
Western Mis- 
souri Association of Associated Press 
Papers. Mr. Marble entered the service 
of the Tribune as a “devil” in 1885, and 
his wage for the first year was $1.50 per 
week. Ile learned the printing trade, 
advanced his salary to $10 per week and 
applied three weeks’ salary every month 
to the purchase of a third interest in the 
Tribune. 





Georce W. MarBLe 


He is now president and manager, as 
well as publisher, of that paper, manager 
of the Monitor Binding & Printing Com- 
pany, vice-president of the Central Life 
Insurance Company and chairman of the 
board of the Fort Scott State Bank. He 
is also active in the development of the 
dairy industry in Southern Kansas and 
was a pioneer in introducing thorough- 
bred cattle in the West. 








the S. S. Siberia for the Orient. Mr. 
Steep will study political conditions in 
the Far East and Mrs. Steep will take 
motion pictures. 

Robert A. Woodworth, for nearly 10 
years night and day police reporter of 
the Providence Journal, is now with the 
Christian Science Monitor covering 
Rhode Island. 

Willard Cope, reporter for the Atlanta 
Georgian and Atlanta correspondent of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, was seriously in- 
jured in a train wreck near Atlanta, 
March 12, while on his way to cover an 
important story. His thigh was crushed 
and his collarbone was fractured and he 
suffered several severe contusions, but 


25 


he lay under the wreckage for three 
hours, refusing aid until all women and 
children had received attention. Seven 
people were killed and 16 injured in the 
wreck, the rear coach of the train falling 
30 feet from a trestle. 

Harry Miller is now managing’ editor 
of the Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin, suc- 
ceeding H. A. Balinger, retired to study 
law. 

French Lane, managing editor of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript, is con- 
fined to his home with influenza. 

Frank Sullivan, employed as copy boy 
on the Chicago Daily Journal, has risen 
to the ranks of cub reporter. 

Paul T. Gilbert, special writer for the 
Chicago Evening Post, has accepted an 
invitation from Dean H. H, Harrington 
of the Medill School of Journalism to 
speak before the school on “The Feature 
Story.” 

James R. Hayden, staff writer on the 
Chicago Daily Journal, is recuperating 
from influenza. Robert P. Vanderpoel, 
financial editor, and Sam Horn, reporter 
of the same paper, are reported as being 
improved after serious attacks of “flu.” 

3urton Rascoe, formerly a member of 
the Chicago Tribune, but now associate 
editor of McCall’s Magazine in New 
York, spent a few days last week in his 
former home town. 

William Hedges, reporter on the Chi- 
cago Daily News staff, has been placed 
in charge of the radio department of this 
paper. 

Harry Seelman, staff writer on the 
Chicago Daily News, will accompany the 
Presidential Party through Alaska this 
summer. 

Miss Fanny Butcher, literary editor of 

(Continued on page 26) 








VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
George A. Osborn, Fresno Republican 

and Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) News. 
F. E. Kain, York Gazette & Daily. 


O. K. Shimansky, Cleveland Commer- 
cial. 


S. E. Thomason, Chicago Tribune. 
Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 


E. P. Maloney, Boston Globe. » 

W. E. Moffett, Pittsburgh Leader. 
J. R. Holliday, Atlanta Constitution. 
J. J. McGinley, Norristown Times. 
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The following papers have 
signed contracts for the Haskin 
Service for one year: 


Fort Worth Star-Tele- 


The San Diego Union and 
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(Continued from page 25) 

the Chicago Tribune, gave a talk Thurs- 
day evening in Hurd Hall, Northwestern 
‘University, on the “Book Review That 
Itself Read.” 

Harry Hansen, literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, has returned from 
a fortnight’s stay in New York. 


Gets 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
H K. CLARK, president of the Chi- 


Newspaper Representatives 

\ssociation of Chicago, and Chicago 
representative of the New York Sun and 
Herald, is spending several weeks in 
California. 


cago 


McGuire, connected with the 
Des Moines Capital for ten years, has 
resigned to go to a local bank. Mr. 
McGuire has been acting circulation 
manager. 

Waldo Schroeder, of the Chicago Trib- 
une national advertising department and 
Mrs. Schroeder have a daughter, 
who came last week. 

Roy H. Moore, for the past two years 
on the advertising staff of the Capper 
Farm Press, has succeeded Maj. C. J. 
Masseck as head of this department. 
The sales promotion, merchandising, and 
research bureaus have been consolidated 
with George E. Piper, formerly of the 
Ferry-Hanly Company, in charge. 

H. H. Muir has been appointed eastern 
district and service manager for 
the Ludlow Typograph Company. 


Gene 


new 


sales 


Gerald Stanley Joyce, for more than 
two years connected with the advertis- 
ing of Filene’s, Boston department store, 
has become advertising manager of the 
Gloucester (Mass.) Evening Star. The 
Star, of which Major H. Armand de 
Masi is editor and general manager, was 
recently incorporated with $50,000 capital 
and will appear about June 1. 

Vern Turnquist is now at work in the 
national advertising department of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 

F. MacFarlane Johnson of the display 
advertising department of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press has been trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis office, where he 
is soliciting classified advertising. E. W. 
Fruetel, who has been handling both dis- 
play and classified in the Minneapolis 
office, is now on display solely. 

Hamilton Johnson, who left the’ tele- 
graph desk of the St. Paul Dispatch 
last August to become private secretry 
to the publisher of the Tokyo Japan Ad- 
vertiser, has become manager of the 
Yokohama office of that paper. 

C. E. Huntley who has been for some 
time with the John Budd Company, New 
York special representatives, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Scietific 
American, 
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and 
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New York City 
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Gerald H. Gunst, who has been man- 
ager of the Atlantic office of the E. 
Katz Special Agency, has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office, and Fred 
M. Bell of New York has gone to At- 
lanta. 

Martin Gurnea, Jr., is the name of a 
son, who came to Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Gurnea recently. Mr. Gurnea- is the 
Western representative of the New York 
News. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


EORGE W. COLEMAN, president 

of the Babson Institute, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., spoke on “Training for 
Business” at a luncheon of the Advertis- 
ing Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

George S. Schworm has resigned the 
presidency of Schworm-Mandel, Inc. 
He has no plans for the immediate fu- 
ture other than that he may dispose of 
the one-third interest in Schworm- 
Mandel, Inc. Mr. Schworm is in the 
Maine woods. 

H. R. Bergh has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of B. T. Babbitt, New 
York, and is succeeded by H. B. Esselin. 

H. W. Doremus, formerly of the Do- 
remus & Morse Financial Advertising 
Agency, who has been executive secre- 
tary of the ways and means department 
of the Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa 
Falls, Ga., is spending a few weeks with 
his wife at Mt. Clemens, Mich. He ex- 
pects soon to return to his summer home 


soo 
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at East Northfield, Mass., and is plan- 
ning to re-enter the advertising field 
later. 

Edward A. Schwab, formerly a Post 
Office inspector, has been appointed to 
the National Vigilance Committee’s in- 
vestigating staff. 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENCIES 
HE C. C. Winningham Agency, De- 
troit, has removed from the Book 
Building to 10 Peterboro West, at Wood- 
ward avenue and Peterboro. 

I. R. F. Spiegel, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, has been made vice- 
president of Critchfield & Co. Ivan H. 
Graves, who has been with the North- 
west Farmstead, Minneapolis, is now 
Minneapolis manager for Critchfield & 
Co. C. Philip Mercer, formerly with 
the Coolidge Advertising Company, Des 
Moines, has joined the Minneapolis office. 

Ray Arnold, L. J. Brosemer and R. &. 
Scrymiger have been transferred from 
the Minneapolis office of Critchfield & 
Co. to the Chicago office. 

The New York office of the McCutch- 
eon-Gerson Advertising Service has been 
changed from 9 West 44th street to 15 
Park Row. 

The Standard Rate & Data Service 
has moved its New York office to 347 
5th avenue, 

Campbell, Trump & Co., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, moved this week to 
larger offices in the Penobscot Build- 


ing. 
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paper. 
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| The Pioneer in Radio 


IRST is a word most cautiously used by 
FR The Detroit News, for to be first in any 

field of newspaper endeavor is to lead 
a host of competitors of excellence scarcely 
less meriting the title. 


But in the field of RADIO, The Detroit 
News, by virtue of its early advent and long 
period of promotion, must lay claim to the 


In August, 1920, The Detroit News installed 
the first transmitting set in use by any news- 
It shortly began to broadcast phono- 
graph concerts to local radio enthusiasts. 


In the summer of 1921 it moved its radio 
plant into a specially built sound proof labora- 
tory and auditorium erected at an expense of 
A corps of radio experts was placed 

The radio staff now has a personnel 


Through its own columns during 1920° and 
1921, The Detroit News promoted radio inter- 
est and when it began to send regular prepared 
programs which were heard in all parts of the 
middle west, the number of radio sets quickly 
multiplied by the thousands. 


The greatest impetus to radio enthusiasm 
was given by the broadcasting of Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concerts under the lead of 
the noted Gabrilowitsch. These concerts have 
been heard in all parts of the United States, 
Northwest Canada, Cuba and Central America. 
Thousands of letters and subscribers testify to 
the far reaching influence of Detroit News sta- 


The Detroit News 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Greatest Circulation In Michigan 
Reaches 90% of All Detroit Homes 


“Always in the Lead” 


it Me atl ery 








The C. Harrison Minor Adverts 
Agency has opened offices in the Shy. 
bert Building, Kansas City, 


F. D. Caruthers, Jr., formerly adver. 
tising manager of the Standard Mail 
Order Company has joined the advertis. 
ing agency of Albert Frank & Company, 
New York. ' 





“The Pal 


I want to use—” 


A national advertiser 
wag sitting in the read- 
ing room of the New 
York Advertising Club, 
discussing a coming 
campaign: 


“We are going into 
small towns and using 
only one paper in a 
place. I want to reach 
the solid, substantial ele- 
ment, the sort of people 
who will go to a con- 
cert rather than to a 
prize fight. I intend to 
find them by using 
largely the paper which 
carries the most church 
advertising.” 


This advertiser may 
have adopted the wrong 
basis, but church ad- 
vertising is bulking lar- 
ger and larger in the 
esteem .of advertisers 
and of sellers of space 
on newspapers. 


Church advertising of 
a constructive sort gives 
a tone to a paper which 
comes from no other 
class of business. 


Do you wish this for 
your paper? 


Copy for ten church 
ads is available for 
newspapers. It urges 
church attendance in a 
constructive way. Copy 
will be sent on receipt 
of stamp. Permission 
to use it is given only 
one paper in a town. 


Price is $5 for papers 
of 20,000 circulation or 
less, $10 to others. 


This set of ads is is- 
sued by the Church 
Advertising Depart- 
ment of the A. A.C. of 
W. in response to re- 
quests. 


Send orders to 
Herbert H. Smith, 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
New Yerk City, 
Make checks pay- 
able to J. Clyde 
Oswald, Treasurer. 


CHURCH ADVERTIS- 


ING DEPARTMENT 
A. A.C. of W. 


Epitor & PustisHer contributes this 
space in this cooperative effort to ge 
more business for the newspapers of the 
country. 
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GIVE A CIRCULATION OF 4,456,919 COPIES AT 

A LINE RATE OF $9.038 PER LINE 

| 

h i . . oa . . . 

; OE New York with one-tenth of the population of the United States, is with- 

out question, the greatest market for all kinds of merchandise. People 

*) 

a) make markets. 7 

j . ; , ‘ 

New York with the greatest per capita of wealth, has more automobiles | 

an within its borders than any state in the Union. 

— New York consumes more merchandise than any other state in the Union, 

Ss o ° . 

‘ and imports a greater per cent of that merchandise than does any other 

State.. | 

New York, as a State, offers the greatest market on earth, and because of 

the compactness of its population is one of the most, if not the most, ac- | 

cessable market to work in. 

New York State Newspapers offer the circulation in the worth while 

. field. 

| 

Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,506 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (M) 34,464 .09 09 *Newburgh Daily News................ (E) 10,460 OS aS | 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press.......... (S) 46,830 mt ld New Rochelle Daily Star... ........... (E) 3,650 £2 a2 

- Meee “GREED | cttnieedsideaddnatadtes (E) 6,796 4 O35 SE ee ncn cponkedeneccassanens (E) 177,066 Ae 38 

H *Brooklyn Daily Eagle.................. (E) 58,435 20 20 *New York Evening Mail............. (E) 167,013 Al 7) 

di *Brooklyn Daily Eagle................. (S) 72,159 20 2 *New York Evening Post............ (E) 32,706 32 2 

f *Buffalo Courier and Enquirer..... (M&E) 85,510 18 18 *The New York Herald............... (M) 189,816 a) AS 

. FE GY encpntussddescsdcceiusad (Ss) 115,296 27 22 *The New York Herald................. (S) 209,843 58 Ss 
TY MED cncacadécensecngaaccasus (M) 38,732 12 10 CH Gi, FR Tides ccccccsscecsss (E) 182,279 a) AS 
Se GNU ccccnccscccecacsccccecss (S) 56,784 18 14 SO We svecacdavcascedssced (M) 330,000 5 5305 
Buffalo Evening News...............+- (E) 104,690 21 21 New Warts Tiitiiccsccccccccccccccge. (S) 500,000 7S 7278 
*Buffalo Evening Times................. (E) 78,053 1S 1S Se TN is a vkkdccccscccccess (M) 142,195 40 m” ] 
*Buffalo Sunday Times............--... (S) 97,942 1S 15 “Hine Weel THis cece ssicweccncesccss (S) 141,301 40 36 
*Corning Evening Leader............... (E) 7,350 4 4 *New York World............0+s+eee+5+ (M) 360,080 60 58 
Elmira Star-Gazette ............... .(E) 23,974 9 07 Siew: Wet Wivcdcicccccncccccccces (S) 597,240 x) a) 
Geneva Daily Times.................. (E) 6,358 +A 4 a Te HP ean cdacdéedéscnecesi (E) 288,948 x] 5 
Glens Falls Post-Star...........c.ss00: (M) 7,363 a3 03 *Niagara Falls Gazette................. (E) 13,154 x.) : 
*Gloversville Leader Republican....... (E) 6,030 £3 23 CR TI (nc cdaccadcncestabasencenes (E) 5,306 2s a2 
*Gloversville Morning Herald.......... (M) S411 235 23 Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....(E) 11,086 05 «6 
Hornell Tribune Times................ (E) 6.568 O35 23s Rochester Times-Union .............-- (E) 63,106 20 18 

rIS- "Ithaca Journal-News ................. (E) 7,293 4 -“ *Staten Island Daily Advance........ (E) 7,812 OS x) 
*Jammeotown Jowurmal .c...cccccsccccscces (E) 7,141 025 62s Sypraseme Jaume ...ccccccceveccescesss (E) 45,014 10 10 

\T mia, =~ =. - -& “Kiacteimmaeiees 
*Mount Vernon Daily y en 7,362 4 04 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Seehemt October 1, 1921. 
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Editor 


THE FACTS 


SHOW THAT YOU CAN’T 
PASS UP 


ILLINOIS 


in any Advertising Campaign and 
Do Yourself Justice 


You can’t dodge these facts: 


Farm Land Value, $3,905,321,075. 


First in Packing Industry for many 
years. 


Largest Railroad Center in the 
World. 


Value of Manufactured Products, 


$5,426,652,000. 
Third in Population, 6,485,280. 


Value of Farm Products, nearly 


$1,000,000. 


Number of Automobiles (1921), 
568,759. 


Bank Deposits, $2,384,296. 


To get full advertising value in 
Illinois you MUST use these 
Illinois daily newspapers. 








Rate for Rate for 
2,500 10,000 

Circulation 
17,718 
395,427 
359,386 
738,788 
115,406 
395,665 
42,646 
483,272 
801,881 
1,988 
9,732 
29,051 
23,876 
9,255 
4,999 


Government Stat ts, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 


Bloomington Pantagraph 
Chicago Evening American 
Chicago Herald-Examiner 
Chicago Herald-Examiner 
Chicago Daily Journal 
*The Chicago Daily News 
*Chicago Evening Post 
Chicago Tribune 

Chicago Tribune 

*Lincoln Courier-Herald 
*Moline Dispatch 

*Peoria Journal-Transcript. ... . 


Rock Island Argus 
Sterling Gazette 
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PUBLIC LEDGER STARTS NEW HOME BUILDing 
AS BUSINESS TIDE TURNS 





JORKMEN started demolition 

March 11, of 50-year-old buildings 
‘hat now occupy the site chosen for the 
irst section of the new Philadelphia 
Public Ledger building, of which the 
cleyation is shown above, and work will 
proceed steadily to completion 
postponement to 
business tide. 
tirst 


with 


after a 
await the turn 
Construction cost 
section is estimated at $1,- 
a similar amount for 


year's 
of the 
ot the 
259).000, 
shinery. 

When completed the entire Ledger 
plant will occupy a half-block from 7th 
to oth street, where it faces Independence 
Square, and from Chestnut to Sansom 
street. where it will adjoin the Curtis 
Publishing Company plant, the combined 
buildings covering a city block 

Three will constitute the 
Ledger plant. The first now under way 


ma- 


sections 


DENIAL BY SHUBERTS’ LAWYER 
Declares Story of Fight with Critic for 
Daily News ‘‘Unfounded” 


In the issue of Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
for February 25, there was published an 
article about the controversy between 
the Shuberts and the dramatic critic for 
the New York Daily News, the principal 
heading of which read: “Bar Critic, 
Stop Ads—Shuberts Again.” In that 
article occurred the following: 

“James Whittaker, dramatic critic for 
the New York Daily News, is the latest 
addition to the list of offenders against 
the Shubert sense of fair dramatic criti- 
cism, which, at times during the past twenty 
years has included the name of _practi- 
cally every newspaper critic in the Greater 
City, and every newspaper’s advertising 
department. As usual, the penalty inflicted 
upon Whittaker is exclusion from every 
Shubert theatre, and the Daily News has 
been punished with withdrawal of all Shu- 
bert advertising, said to total $30,000 a 
year, restoration of which is conditioned 
upon the dismissal of Mr. Whittaker from 
the News staff.” 


This article, including the above, was 
published in good faith, in reliance upon 
the truth of the statements as derived 
from the columns of the Daily News 
and without any reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of those statements. Epitor & 
PuBLISHER, however, has received a let- 
ter from a lawyer who states that he 
represents the Messrs. Shubert and, 
after quoting the last sentence above 
from the article in our last issue, says 
that he begs to advise us that our “story 
is not founded on fact.” 


On Chicago Tribune 25 Years 


Forty-three men now on the Chicago 
Tribune payroll have worked for the 
paper more than 25 years. One man, 
still active, has been with the Tribune for 
56 years. Thomas E. Sullivan, of the 
composing room, is the only man on the 


will be 4 stories high, with 215 feet i 


age on Sansom street and 145 fs sgpncertain 


7th street. When completed, it a 
temporarily house the editorial and 4 
departments, but it will eventually 
used for the mechanical departmen 


t he 
nding | 

been 
Mr. K 


In addition to the new battery of te ffice in 


Hoe super-speed presses, the order 
which was recently noted in Ep 
PUBLISHER, there will also be a a 


Shaw 
DITOR A 
dded t 


cylinder multiple-color press, capable ggakes 0 
producing 20,000 copies of a 32-mggpral dai 


zine section per hour, with 16 
printed in four colors. 

Mailing tables will be on the same § 
with the presses, running the lengh 
the rocm between the printing units 
rapid belt conveyor will take the bund 
to the trucks. Loading platforms 
he within the building line on 7th s 


on the level of the pressroom fioor 








paper who has spent more than hal 
century with the Tribune. Three ot 
in the same department have been 
the papers for nearly fifty years, and 
others have passed the forty-year mai 
There are thirty men in the same dep 
ment that have been on the Tris 
twenty-five years. 
Indianapolis Star Adds Truck 
The Indianapolis Star has added 
other motor truck to its fleet of pag 
carriers. This truck leaves the 
loading platform Sunday morning 
1:30, so that readers up the state 
receive their papers on time, regards 
of train service. 


Lord Leaves N. W. Ayer & Son 

H. G. Lord has resigned from the of 
staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, and is ma 
ing arrangements for the manufactur 
a mechanical device allied to the at 
motive industry. 

Golf Championship in New York 

The newspaper golf championship « 
the East will be decided in June we 
players from Philadelphia, Boston, W 
ington and New York will meet at ® 
invitation of the New York Newspa% 
Golf Club. 


New Merchandising Paper 
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The Duluth Herald Ad-Viser is 0 


issued monthly by the advertising 
partment of the Duluth Herald. tt 
a four-page illustrated paper. 


New Mill for Port Arthur 


In return for certain concessions, gm 


as fixed assessment, the Provincial Pat 
Mills, Ltd., will immediately erect 4 
and paper mill costing about $l 
and employing 500 hands, at Port Arthet 











ifIN BUYS OUT GLASS 
Diy] LIST IN CHICAGO 


Western Representative Re- 
fires and Will Seek Health in 
Travel —Purchaser Recently 

Opened Western Office 


-_—— 









ohn Glass, for many years one of 
B.. kading newspaper representatives 
+ the country, this week retired, sell- 
ing his Chicago 
business to I. A. 
Klein, who has 
long represented 
in New York the 
newspapers rep- 
resented by Mr. 
Glass in Chicago. 
The _ considera- 
tion involved 
was not made 
public. 

Mr. Glass’s 
plans for the 
future are still 








1. A. Kern 


15 feet i . 

145 ie qeertain, but it is thought probable 
ted + at he will travel extensively after 
ial and gaping up his affairs in Chicago. He 


-ventually been in ill health for some time. 

epartmen §@ Mr. Klein recently opened his own 
tery of degpfice in Chicago in charge of Howard 
Shaw. Last week, as noted in 


1e order : 
in Enrry gpDITOR AND Pus.tisHEeR, Lee Spach was 
0 bea dded to his Western staff, which 


s, capable ditakes over the representation of sev- 
a 3meferal dailies which had been on his 
th 16 yapastern list. He has been in the 
~ BEastern national advertising field since 


he same fg%9, when he 


he length @itook over from 
ng units (charles J. Bill- 
> the busigpon the Eastern 
atforms business of the 


on 7th imfPitts burgh 





n fioor, PPress, Detroit 

ews, Grand 

Rapids Press 

than haliiend Bay City 

Three obai(Mich,) Times. 

bi Prior to that he 

pars, and tihad been assist- 

y-year Mint business 
Same cepa 


M@manager of the Lre Sracn 

the Triwfold New York 

Press, in charge of dry goods and 
foreign advertising. 


s Truck 


Mr. Glass built up a reputation as 
is added successful, aggressive advertising 
eet of patfiman on the Detroit News staff before 
es the ““Bhe went to Chicago early this century 
morng io join the forces of Charles J. Billson. 
he statt @iWhen the latter retired, Mr. Glass 
€, regardaiibecame Western representative of his 

ist, and added to it many of the best 
oa mown newspapers of the country. 


Mr. Klein’s Western office will rep- 
rom the cmmresent the Pittsburgh Press, Bridge- 


and is migport Post-Telegram, Cincinnati En- 
nufacture @ituirer, Dayton News and Springfield 
to the aii\ews, which are also included in his 


astern list. 





New York eke oo ak 

1 June wis 

oston, Watftlid-West Circulators at Kansas City 
meet at & 


a Vote for Present Rates 

c Newspatt Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Two 

: “JS convention session were concluded 

Pa Soe Midwest Circulation Managers’ 

Sak ta reap March 9, with the selection 
lorado Springs, Colo., as the place 


ertising | 
raid oi the September meeting. The open- 
mn 7 5 Sessions were chronicled in Eprror 


MASHER last week. 
e oyd Smith of the Kansas City Kan- 
Arthur led a discussion on the final day on 


raery " price for carrier delivery. It was 
vinc a ed that the publisher should not cut 
erect ‘ Price to either carrier or reader. 
ut $1, nsurance as 


a premium roused a 


Port Arthw 
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spirited discussion. Papers using the 
plan without competition reported satis- 
factory results in new subscriptions and 
renewals. In other cities, it developed, 
the papers had agreed not to use insur- 
ance as a premium. Others had de- 
manded that the insurance companies 
pay for their advertising, but no adver- 
tising was purchased. 

Arthur LeComte, the new circulation 
manager of the Kansas City Journal, 
was introduced to the association as a 
newcomer from New York. 

In the discussion of carriers, it was 
brought out that evening papers found 
boys from 12 to 15 years old the best 
carriers, with fewer papers to a route 
than formerly. Morning papers got best 
results from high school seniors and col- 
lege students. E. E. Scott of the Tulsa 
World uses men to deliver his news- 
paper and George Williams of the Iola 
(Kan.) Register has not replaced with 
boys the ten girl carriers of the Regis- 
ter, who were taken on during the war. 


“RETURNS” NOT NEEDED 





“Interstaters’” Favor Small Prizes for 
Subscriptions—Weiler President 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Mar. 14.—Return 
privileges are undesirable and are not 
necessary to the success of news- 
papers, it was agreed at the fifth meet- 
ing of the Interstate Circulation 
Managers’ Association here today. 
Accident insurance and prize offers to 
others than carriers for new circula- 
tion were discussed, with the general 
opinion that the insurance plan may 
have great possibilities, but it has not 
yet been proven. It was concluded 
also that small prizes which required 
only one or two subscriptions were 
more effective than a larger reward 
based on a greater number of names. 

Royal W. Weiler, of the Allentown 
Call, who presided in the absence of 
President J. H. Miller, of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times, was elected 
president. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, C. O. Reville, Balti- 
more Sun; secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Carpenter, Lancaster Intelligencer and 
News-Journal; directors, A. C. Find- 
ley, Atlantic City Gazette-Review; 
J. H. Zerby, Jr., Pottsville Republican; 
W. G. Cotton, Philadelphia Record: 
C. A. Rook, Jr., Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

The fall meeting will be held in 
Pittsburgh on the invitation of Mr. 
Rook. 

Round table discussion in the after- 
noon centered on these topics: 

“What effect do sensational sex 
stories have on sales?” “QObtain- 
ing Circulation by School Child 
Methods?” “What is the best fea- 
ture used by your paper from an in- 
creased circulation viewpoint?” “Are 
regular staff meetings of the circula- 
tion department a good thing?” “Does 
it pay to take notes from Rural Route 
Patrons?” “Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of a Bicycle Contest as a 
circulation builder?” “What is the 
best method to stimulate street sales?” 
“What prizes have been most popular 
with carriers and agents during the 
past year?” 

A bulletin service of advice and in- 
formation is planned by the officers 
and the following committee was ap- 
pointed to increase interest in the 
association by correspondence with all 
members between meetings: C. O. 
Reville, chairman; A. C. Findley; C. T. 
Buck, Lancaster Examiner and New 
Era; C. F: Cosgrove, Wilmington 
Every Evening; Henry A. Hassen, 
Washington (D. C.) Herald; C. Roy 
Manley, Fairmont (W. Va.) Times. 
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WISCONSIN 








FOR NATIONAL 


ADVERTISERS 


Wisconsin offers certain econom- 
ical advantages. Its people are recep- 
tive and responsive: receptive because 
they set a premium upon knowledge; 
have the 
means to buy what they want and 


responsive because’ they 


afford it. 


Over one-third of the people live in 
the twenty-one cities having more than 
10,000 population and these have con- 
sequently an importance unusual to 


cities of their size. 


In Wisconsin the 


entire urban population only amounts 
to about 48%, so that each of these 
cities is a great buying magnet in a 
strategic, geographical position. 


The advantages of the situation 
must be obvious to salesmanagers and 


advertisers alike. 


Now get busy. 


paign in these daily newspapers. 


Start your com- 











DETER ee Tee (E) 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram....... (M&E) 
*Fond du Lac Reporter ......-...---- (E) 
pe er ere ee eee (E) 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal... ... (E&S) 
*Milwaukee Journal ...........-+-++++ (E) 
*Milwaukee Journal ..........-..-.--- (S) 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............-- (M&E) 
Milwaukee Sentinel ..........-+-.--- (S) 
*Superior Telegram .......---+--+++> (E) 
Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times........ (S) 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 


7,900 
8,757 
5,801 
6,238 
17,111 
111,862 
87,593 
83,864 
63,545 
17,588 
8,000 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
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Editor & Publisher 


Half-Page Display Church Advertisement, for Publication in Daily 
Newspapers of April 1 





e 
Wandering 
Sheep 


This advertisement will be read by Thieves, 
Harlots, Gamblers, Drunkards, Adulterers, Liars, 
and Drug Victims. 


The daily newspaper is the common meeting 
ground of all men. Through it one may go “into 


all the world.” 


To those readers who are THE LOST SHEEP OF 
SOCIETY the Church has a message of hope and 


help. 
Like her master, she cares for them. 


face 
against the sinner, but the Church delights to cry 
her Lord’s words call the 


The rest of the world may harden its 
“IT am come not to 


righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 


It is only Christianity which preaches the gospel 
of forgiveness and redemption. 


Wherever you see a church building or a cross, 
O sinstained ones, whose better self is best known 
to the Saviour who was crucified between two 
thieves, remember that it is an emblem and evi- 
dence of the love of God for his wandering 


children. 
And it is an invitation to come back home. 


We invite you to 


30 to Church Tomorrow 
G 





NOTE: This advertisement, written by Dr. William T. Ellis, is offered by 
him and by THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER, for the free use, on April 1, 
of any newspaper. Others will appear in subsequent issues. A group of 
local laymen, willing to pay for this advertisement in half-page size, may 
usually be secured by the advertising department of a daily newspaper, with 
the co-operation of the Church Federation or the Ministerial Union. 
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URGEFEDERAL CONTROL 
OF RADIOPHONE 


Technical Conferees Join in Recom- 
mending Secretary Hoover’s Taking 
Charge—Plan for “Mapping” 

Air Also Presented 





Government control of radio tele- 
phones as the only means of eliminat- 
ing the existing chaos of interference 
has been recommended by the tech- 
nical committee of the Radio Tele- 
phone Conference recently called by 
Herbert Hoover. A tentative pro- 
gram of methods and policies of con- 
trol have been submitted by the com- 
mittee, of which Dr. S. W. Stratton, 
director of the bureau of standards, is 
the head, and will be considered by 
the Conference within the next two 
or three weeks. 


Chief among the general recom- 
mendations is the suggestion that the 
existing powers of the Department of 
Commerce be extended to give com- 
plete control over transmission sta- 
tions. No recommendation is made 
for control over receiving stations. 

The committee also recommends 
that wave lengths below 6,000 meters 
should in a general way be reserved 
for radio telephone, with the ultimate 
idea in view of keeping the whole 
range of radio telephony from zero 
to 6,000 meters. 

For the purpose of immediate de- 
velopment the committee has decided 
that the radio telephone should be 
carried on in 20 different wave bands 
inside this 6,000 meters range. Seven- 
teen of the suggested bands will lie 
between zero and 2,000 meters. The 
uses to which the air telephone will 
be put will determine the band in 
which it is to operate and the com- 
mittee’s suggestion is that priority be 
given first to government broadcast- 
ing services; second, educational and 
public broadcasting; third, private 
broadcasting, including news, enter- 
tainments, etc., and fourth, toll broad- 
casting. 

The broadcasting of news which 
falls under the heading of “private and 
toll broadcasting” is outlinea as the 
fifteenth in the committee’s scheme 
is given exclusive operation within a 
band of 310 to 435 meters at a fre- 
quency of 968 to 690 kilocycles per 
second. 

It also is recommended that the 
Secretary of Commerce assign to each 
radio telephone broadcasting station 
a permissible power based on the nor- 
mal range of the station, such normal 
ranges for different classes of service 
to have the following average values, 
larger or smaller values being dis- 
cretionary where conditions warrant: 
government broadcasting stations, 600 
miles; public broadcasting stations, 
250 miles; private broadcasting sta- 
tions (news), 50 miles. 

Another recommendation provides 
that the same wave be not assigned 
to stations within the following dis- 
tances from one another, except that 
these distances may be lowered if the 
normal ranges of the stations are cor- 
respondindly lowered: Government 
broadcasting stations, 1,500 
public broadcasting stations, 750 
miles;private and toll broadcasting 
stations, 150 miles. 

When cases of congestion in radio 
broadcasting arise the Secretary of 
Commerce is to be empowered to 


assign suitable hours of operation to 
private or news and toll broadcasting 
stations. 

On the subject of the transmission 


of advertising by r 


adio telephon 
report of Dr. Str tthe 


atton’s committe 


“It is recommended that Seni 
advertising in radio broadcastin 
service be not permitted and that = 





direct advertising be limited to = 
statement of the call letters of ,, -_ 
station and the name of the Concer he 
responsible for matter broadcasts 
subject to such regulations as tell Louis 
Secretary of Commerce may impose’ of the Ne 
Reservation of wave lengths 4, years, dit 


tween 150 and 275 meters is Made fy 
amateurs and some opportunity in e 
perimental wave lengths will be « 
signed to them in addition. The gop 
mittee recommended that amatery: 
police themselves as to the diyise 
of their wave bands for different yay 
ties of amateur work. 





The radiophone will supplement}: 
not supplant the wires as a gene 
means of intercommunication aeegy. 
ing to the testimony of Gen. John} 
Carty, vice-president in charge , 








miles; 


operations of the American Telepho, Lovls 
and Telegraph Company at a Ne 
York State Public Service Commig:§ Mich. 
hearing held in Albany this week, }.— ated fr 
also said that the present telephoo§ in 189) 
system of the United States will af was ™! 
ways be the backbone of voicenf Times. 
voice communication of the 
“The field for radio is limited” && there 
said, “to broadcasting, communicating World 
with ships at sea, communication wif 195. } 
airships and numerous other specs} New ) 
services, both military and civil. The Hon 
are too many limitations, such as t Belasc 
small number of channels for conf} Towse 
munication, the lack of secrecy wif Polloc 
the presence of atmospheric distui§ Rasco 
ances for it ever to be used wh Charle 
for voice-to-voice communication, bef Quinn 
it has a remarkable usefulness in man. 
own peculiar field.” Afte 
—s Foe’s 
for bi 
Editorial Writing Class in Boston J 4,,,, 
A course in the writing of newspae 
editorials is being offered for the fir I 
time by the department of journalism 
the College of Business Administration Was | 
Boston University, Boston. The cours 
which began early this month, is bem 
given by Frof. Harry B. Center, form Ro 
assistant city editor of the Boston Pos mast 
It includes the writing of human intere velt, 
political, humorous and other types of h 
editorials. The class is limited to # aW 
vanced students. trom 
plete 
pee” at Li 
Pablishers Insure Employes men 
The Passaic (N. J.) Daily Hee Bc 
has issued life insurance certificates‘ went 
all employes ranging in value from $I teleg 
to $1,000 each, based on the length an « 
employment. When matured the Gen, 
tificates will have a value of $1,000 0% the 
They were presented in appreciation’ — Con 
loyal effort, beginning the fiftieth year’ pape 
the Herald’s existence. The polit ® inch 
were paid in full by the Herald mB Loy 
agement. Pitt 
A 
Long Title For Press Agents Mr. 
“Secretaries and clerks attached to ~ 
Mayor’s office” has been decided upon ® = 
the official titles of William H. Male 4 


ters and Joseph Smith, the new directs Po 
of publicity for Boston. They have beet Ro. 
engaged at a $5,000 a year salary. 





Instruction for Rockford Mercbasl fol 


Three hundred merchants of Rockiort F to 
Ill., were the guests recently of the mi the 
agements of the three Rockford pay Co 
at a dinner at which Frederick May 19 
merchandising and advertising &% | 
spoke. Gr 
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Is V. De FOE DIES 
AFTER BRIEF ILLNESS 


Funeral of N. Y. Morning World Dra- 
matic Critic Attended by Many 
Associates — Burial at Boy- 
hood Home, Adrian, Mich. 








Louis Vincent De Foe, dramatic critic 
othe New York Morning World for 23 
; died March 13 of influenza. His 
last criticism 
was printed the 
morning Mr. De 
Foe was fe- 
moved from his 
home to the 
hospital. With the 
attack of influ- 
enza came sud- 
den organic com- 
plications, which 
resulted in al- 
most complete 
breakdown. 

Lovis V. De Foe Mr. DeFoe was 

born in Adrian, 
Mich., July 18, 1869, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan 
in 1891. His first newspaper work 
was writing items for the old Adrian 
Times. Later, he was Sunday editor 
of the Chicago Tribune and from 
there he came to the New York 
World in 1899. He married, Nov. 1, 
195, Miss Isabelle Ethellyn Brewer of 
New York. 

Honorary pallbearers were: David 
Belasco, E. W. Osborn, J. Ranken 
Towse, Augustus Thomas, Channing 
Pollock, Arthur Jameson, Edward 
Rascovar, Dr. Louis F. _ Bishop, 
Charles Darnton, Edward Ziegler, 
Quinn L. Martin and Robert H. Ly- 
man. 

Mfter the funeral services Mr. De 
Foe’s body was taken to Adrian, Mich., 
for burial. Brief services were held 
there Friday afternoon. 


years, 








ROBERT J. WYNNE DEAD 





Was Newspaper Man, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Consular Official 

Robert J. Wynne, aged 70, Post- 
master General under President Roose- 
velt, died in Washington, March 11, 
of heart trouble. Mr. Wynne, long 
a Washington correspondent, retired 
fom public life in 1910 when he com- 
pleted five years as American consul 
atLondon. He had been ill for some 
months, 

Born in New York, Mr. Wynne 
went to Philadelphia where he learned 
telegraphy, coming to Washington as 
an operator. Here he worked under 
Gen. H. V. Boynton, manager of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
Company in connection with the news- 
papers General Boynton served which 
meluded the Cincinnati Gazette, St. 
Louis Democrat, Chicago Tribune and 
Pittsburgh Commercial. 

After President Cleveland’s election 
Mr. Wynne became correspondent for 
the New York Press, which he re- 
tained until he entered the Postoffice 
Department as first assistant Post- 
master General in 1902. He was made 
Postmaster General by President 
oe and served during 1904 and 


Five years as Consul at London 
followed. Then Mr. Wynne returned 
to Washington. He was president of 
the First National Fire Insurance 

mpany of the United States from 
1918 until his death. 

Mt. Wynne was a member of the 
Gridiron Club and a former president. 
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He also was a member of the Na- 
tional Press Club, the Army and Navy 
Club and the Columbia Country Club. 
Resolutions adopted by the Gridiron 
Club at a meeting held shortly after 
his death paid high tribute to his 
character and his public and profes- 
sional life. James P. Hornaday, F. A. 
Richardson, L. A. Coolidge, R. V. 
Oulahan, Rudolph Kauffman, Henry 
West. A. W. Dunn. Edgar C. 
Snyder and N. O. Messenger as mem- 
bers of the Gridiron Club were the 
pallbearers. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM ENSIGN PRINGLE, a veteran 
newspaper man, died recently in Chicago. 
For many years he was advance agent for 
Gentry Brothers Circus, before enter- 
ing newspaper work. Mr. Pringle was 
at one time city editor of the Keokuk 
Gate City, business manager of the 
Quincy (Ill.) Whig, and city editor of 
the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News. 





Wittiam A. Hopson, 69, president of 
the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call, died 
suddenly March 16. 


Mrs. Vircinia Epes, wife of Horace 
Epes of the Consolidated Press Associa- 
tion, died recently in Washington, D. 
C., of pleurisy following an operation. 
She had been ill for some time. 


Mrs. EtizApetH CHARLES, aged 72 
years, died suddenly in Bryantville, Mass., 
March 5. For many years she was cor- 
respondent for the Brockton (Mass.) 
Times. 

Mrs. CLaupe Hooker, aged 40, ended 
her life by shooting while in Chicago, 
following a nervous breakdown. She 
was the wife of the advertising manager 
of Dowst Brothers Company of Chicago. 


Cuartes A. BaArcCHER, editor of the 
American Commercial Traveler, died 
March 12 in New York. 

Harrie Irvinc HANcock, newspaper- 
man and war correspondent, died March 
12 at Blue Point, N. Y., aged 54. Mr. 
Hancock joined the Boston Globe staff 
in 1895. During the Spanish-Amercian 
War, he was a correspondent in Cuba, 
and later in the Philipines. Subsequently 
he was assistant editor of Leslie’s Week- 
ly. 

KeNESAW MountTAIN LAnpis Howarp, 
infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Leo P. 
Howard, died March 10, in Chicago. 
Mr. Howard is Federal Building reporter 
for the Chicago Daily Journal. 

Mrs Anna M. C. McGovern, wife of 
James F. McGovern of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger staff died on March 8. 

Mrs. Mary ExizasetH Bursacn, aged 
78, mother of George M. Burbach, ad- 
vertising manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, died recently in St. Louis. She 
was Miss Mary McGuffin and her four 
brothers, who are all dead, were con- 
nected with the Post-Dispatch under the 
late Joseph Pulitzer and with the Dis- 
patch which preceded it. She is sur- 
vived by five sons and one daughter. 


Robert A. Stanton Dead 


Robert A. Stanton, aged 34, well 
known in the Chicago advertising field, 
died at Asheville, N. C., March 7. He 
was buried at Oak Park, Ill., March 9. 
Mr. Stanton was the son of R. T. Stan- 
ton, Western manager of the Century 
Company. He is survived by a wife and 
two children. His first advertising ex- 
perience was in the classified department 
of the Chicago Herald. Later he spent 
several years in the Century Company’s 
Western office and for the past two 
years had been in Chicago for the Red 
Book Corporation. 
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WEST 





VIRGINIA 





Is Well Provided With | 


SCHOOLS 


Its Population is Nearly 
1,500,000 
89.9% Born in America 


The attendance of children from 8 to 14 
is compulsory, white or colored, with sepa- 
rate schools for each, although the colored is 
only about 5%. 

Of higher institutions there are high 
schools, academies, normal schools and col- 
leges and others supported by churches or 


private gifts. 


With unusual facilities for education the 
people of West Virginia cannot be termed 
“unlearned” and straight forward advertis- 
ing in the daily newspapers is effective in 











consequence. 
Rate Rate 
for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation lines lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 
+Telegraph ..... (M) 673% 8G *Journal ......... (Ee) 45133 «© 
Charleston Morgantowm 
*Gazette ......-- «M) 17,692 .06 WEEE nccndcnsces (E) 4,500 022 
*Gazette ........- (S) 2,471 x) Parkersburg 
Clarksburg GR “Sactccases (M) 5333 2 
+Exponent ..(M&S) 8,198 .03 tNews ........... (S) 62738 2G 
"Telegram ....... (E) 7,783° .035 *Sentinel ........ (E) 6059 22 
“Telegram ......- (S) 9,666 .635 Wheeling 
Fairmont “Intelligencer ..(M) 13,154 .04 
“West Virginian (E) 4310 6 GWE codccdscces () ben 2 
Times ......000- (mM) 6,016 3 *News .....seccees «S) 18,328 *s 
Huntington ian 
*Advertiser ..... (E) 16,094 03S +Gov: s t, Oct. 2, 
*Herald-Dispatch 1921. 
nisin. satin *A. B. C. Report, Oct. 1, 1921. 
(S) 12,811 86.035 ttPublishers’ Statement. 
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FOOL FAR EAST EXPERTS 
DO GREAT HARM 


Don’t Know Where Shantung Railroad 
Is, But Talk Expansively to Chinese 
Journalists on Entire 
Question 








By Joun R. Morris 
Far Eastern Editor, Enitor & PUBLISHER 

Toxyo (by mail).—‘‘There are experts 
and experts,” a well-known Chinese 
newspaper man told me today, “but the 
Far Eastern experts who covered the 
Washington Conference are in a class all 
by themselves.” 

My Chinese friend, %ho was stopping 
over in Tokyo on his way home from 
Washington, plainly was peeved. 

“The thing that got me,” he said 
(showing that not all our good Ameri- 
can slang had been wasted on him), “was 
the way some of them came to me and 
to other Chinese journalists, declaring 
they knew more than we did about the 
questions affecting this part of the world 
where we have lived all our lives. 
Wouldn’t that get your—oh, yes! Now, 
wouldn’t that get your goat?” 

Leaving my goat as much as possible 
on the sidelines of the conversation, I 
asked if he referred to American news- 
paper men when he complained of ill- 
informed Far Eastern specialists. 

“Not exclusively, by any means,” he 
replied. “I found some of your Ameri- 
can correspondents much more familiar 
with Far Eastern questions than I had 
any right to expect. Those, who are 
really informed, I except, of course. 
They have studied the situation and usu- 
ally write with knowledge of the essen- 
tial facts. But among all the national- 
ities represented at the Conference was 
to be found that class of writers who call 
themselves experts and who, in reality, 
have not the slightest conception of what 
the Far Eastern problems actually are. 

“These men are one of the worst 
sources of misinformation existing any- 
where. They pose as authorities, and 
many who read what they write doubt- 
less believe them to be such. It is sim- 
ply a case of combined nerve and bluff. 
Their effect often is decidedly harmful.” 

This Chinese writer has made frequent 
visits to the United States for his paper, 
one of the most influential of all the ver- 
nacular newspapers in China, and in most 
points he is an ardent admirer of Ameri- 
can newspaper methods. As far as local 
conditions permit, he has adapted them 
to his own work and they are largely 
responsible for the remarkable growth 
of his publication. Politically, there is 
nothing anti-American in his attitude, but 
there is no doubting that he is a rabid 
hater of incompetent experts. 

“The worst part was,” and he was al- 
most sputtering while he groped for suf- 
ficiently expressive English, “when at 
some dinner party or other, one of these 
self-styled authorities, who emphasized 
the point that he was a ‘recognized ex- 
pert,’ would try to explain the whole Far 
Eastern situation to me, a “Chinaman, 
and then—then, when I was abed at my 
hotel call me up on the telephone to ask 
‘where is the Shantung railroad any- 
way?” 

“That was fierce.” 


Rights of Newspaper Before Court 
A case involving the rights and privi- 
leges of newspapers in relation to the 
courts has come up in Nova Scotia. The 
Sydney (N. S.) Record, H. F. S. Pais- 
ley editor, published an article stating 
that police had been summoned to the 
county jail to deal with an incipient riot 
among certain prisoners, awaiting trial. 
Counsel for the prisoners claimed that 
the publication of this story might affect 
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adversely the 


1 interests of some of his 
clients. 


Mr. Paisley, of the Record, was 
accordingly summoned to appear before 
the Nova Scotian Supreme Court. 


Quebec Chronicle Must Be Sold 


The will of the Major-General 
Sir David Watson, proprietor of the 
Quebec Chronicle, directs that the busi- 
ness of the Chronicle Printing Company 
be liquidated as expeditiously as possible 
and the entire proceeds invested in se- 
curities. After certain special be- 
quests, use of the estate during her life- 
time, or until she remarries, goes to 
Lady Watson, and ownership to kis two 
surviving daughters. 


late 


Repeats Limerick Contest 


So successful was its first limerick 
contest a year ago, that the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger is resuming the 
stunt. Each day a “Limpin’ Lim’rick”— 
with the last line missing—will be pub- 
lished. The verse will be printed in the 
form of a coupon with spaces for the 
fifth line, and the name and address of 
the person submitting his idea of what 
that fifth line should be. A prize of 
$100 will be awarded daily to the person 
submitting the best fifth line. 


Tribune Has Heavy Mail 

Nearly 1,000 letters for every day dur- 
ing 1921, Sundays included, were re- 
ceived by 26 departments of the Chicago 
Tribune offering service to readers or 
prizes for well-written stories, essays, 
etc. The year’s total is 326,246 letters. 
These figures would be greater if letters 
addressed merely to the Tribune and 
meant for one of the various departments 
were included. 





De-Inked Newsprint Used 


The Buffalo Courier recently published 
an issue on de-inked news stock, manu- 
factured by the Economy Pulp Company 
of Buffalo, a new firm formed to manu 
facture it. The stock used contained 56 
per cent old neswpapers, 10 per cent sul- 
phite, 3 per cent clay, and the balance 
groundwood. Except for slightly dark 
color, little difference in paper was ap- 
parent after printing. 





Don Campbell Gets Commercial 


A. Don Campbell, who formerly rep- 
resented the New York World in the 
West, has been appointed Western man- 
ager for the New York Commercial, 
with headquarters in the Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago. 





Burnet Hershey in Orient 


Toxio (by mail).—Out on a round-the- 
world assignment for the Wildman Mag- 
azine and News Service which includes 
an investigation of general conditions in 
Japan and China, Burnet Hershey, for- 
mer European correspondent for Ameri- 
can newspapers, is now in Tokio. He 
arrived during the holiday season and 
expects to go to China in February. After 
a few weeks there he will continue 
through India and Egypt, and after a 
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short stay in Europe will return to New 
York. During the war Mr. Hershey was 
in Europe for the New York Times and 
Tribune, joining the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger’s European News Service in the 
Spring of 1921. 


O. S. U. Plans Journalism Building 


Ohio State University at Columbus, 
is now making plans for the erection of 
a new building to house its department 
of journalism, Plans for the new 
structure are being drawn and it is 
hoped to have the building ready by fall. 
It will be two stories high, 50 by 100 
feet in length, containing the print shop 
and bindery, on the first floor, and the 
Lantern (university publication) edi- 
torial rooms and class rooms on the sec- 
ond floor. 


Texas Ad Law to Be Tested 


The first test of the Texas Pure Ad- 
vertising Law is to be in Austin, where 
charges have been filed by County At- 
torney John W. Hornsby on behalf of 
the state, against L. F. Holmes and W. 
E. Perryclair, of Houston, who are al- 
leged to have advertised Uradia as 
“liquid electricity.” 


Educating Texas Farm Writers 

Realizing a shortage of “experienced” 
agricultural writers, A. D, Jackson, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Texas Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, is working out 
a plan to give students in the Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College special train- 
ing along this line. He has secured the 
co-operation of Max Bentley, managing 


editor of the Houston Chronicle, who 


has agreed to give the “cub reporters” 
an opportunity to work on the staff of 
that newspaper in Summer months that 
they may get the writing and news ex- 
During the college term they 


perience. 





will work under the supervision of ui 
Jackson upon assignments Pertaining 
work of the college and ex 


° Periment Sta. 
tion. } 


Alexander Returns to Nashville 
T. H. Alexander, formerly Postmaster 
of Albany, Ala., has gone to the Nash. 
ville Tennesseean. Mr. Alexander Was 
on the staff of the Tennesseean Several 
years ago and later was associate edito, 
of the Albany-Decatur Daily 


Now M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc, 

The W. R. Baranger Co., publisher: 
representatives on the Pacific Coast 
has been succeeded by M. C. Mogen. 
sen & Co., Inc., San Francisco, unde 
the personal supervision of M. ( 
Mogensen. This _ organization has 
offices in Seattle and Los Angeles 


= 


Che Miami Herald 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, 
Publisher 





In Miami, Florida. 


They Say: 


“This Is Our 


Miami Paper” 

















EDITORS—Show Your Colors 








THE HONOR FLAG is a silent declaration of loyalty 
to the Constitution of the United States. 





The Honor Button worn by patriotic men and women spells influence 
and support for the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Printed Cotton Flags, 12x18-in pore ee RA deh 
Broken tote om ate oan 


en . ° 
Standard Test Bunting Flags, 3x5 ft., per doz...... 


Broken lots, 


Gold Plated Buttons or Pins (Specify Buttons or 
Lots h . vd 


500, eac 


eee ee eens ee eeteee 


Special Prices Will be Quoted on Lar; 














Quantities 








TERMS CASH 








Correspondence and Checks to 
HONOR FLAG COMMITTEE 
511 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
N. H. SEUBERT, Treas. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





Nn. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street. 
Philadelphia. "Placing 10 inches, 24 times and 4 
shes, 39 times with newspapers in_ selected 
wections | for the American Importers of Spanish 
Olives. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
eet, New York, handling advertising for 
Merck & Co., chemists, New York. 
Batten Company, 381, 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 


New York and vicinity for the Rudd Manu- 


facturing Ccmpany, “Rudd Automatic Gas 

Water Heater,” Pittsburgh. Also 2771-line 
contracts for the Carpenter-Norton Co. 

Gamble & Slaten, Tribune Bldg., 

0, Placing advertising for the Parker 

Te any, Janesville, Wis. Issuing copy 


Pen 
on White Company. 
Company, 116 West 32nd street, New 
a Sending out orders for Jean Hair Nets. 
Brandt Advertising Agency, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Preparing copy on Martin & Martin. 
Brearly-Hamilton Company, Michigan Trust 
Bide, Grand Rapids, Mich. Placing account 
for Nulyne Laborate ries, Jackson, Mich., manu- 
feturers of “Chlorox”’ ‘tooth paste. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Kresge Bldg., 
age. Placing account for the Liberty 
Car Company. 
Brotherton-Knoble Company, 408 Fort street, 
West, Detroit. Hardling advertising for the 
Standard Motor Car Company, Pittsburgh. 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Mallers Blde., 
Chicago. Making 2800-line yearly contracts for 
the General Motors Corporation 
Campbell-Ewald Company, 18 3 
street, New York. Will use newspapers for the 
Trexler Company, tire valve lock, Philadelphia. 
Capital Advertising Agency, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Placing orders with news 


Chi- 
Motor 


West Mth 


gapers in various sections for the Hamilton 
Rok Company, Union Trust Company Bldg 
Washington, D. C 

Chambers Agency, Maleon Blanche Bldg., 


New Orleans. Placing « 
pers for the 


lers with some South- 
F ant - ling | Cc mpany, 
“Gladiola” and “Fants Fairy Flour. Making 
0,000 line-contracts with Southern newspapers 
for the Standard Oil Company of Kentucky. 
Chappelow Advertising Agency, 4() North 
Michigan avenue, Chicage. Placing copy on 
American Credit & Indemnity Association in 
Middle West papers 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 400 North Michigan ave 
me, Chicago. Making 2,500 yearly 
for the Ford Roof®Products Company 


rm news! 


contracts 


Corning, Inc., 89 East 4th street, St. Paul, 
Minn. Making up lists for The Thousand 
Lakes of Minnesota Association. 


Critchfield & Co., 223 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Making yearly contracts for H. S. 
Peterson & Co. “Canthrex.” Placing orders 
with some Western newspapers for the Exito 
Chemical Company. 
George L. Dyer Company, 42 
New York. Handling advertising for the John 
Hancock Fountain Pen Company. Making 
13,000-line contracts with newspapers for the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Using a special list of news- 
papers for Sozodont. Making up a list of roto- 
gravure newspapers for G. R. Erlich & Sons, 
hathing shoes; making 3000-line yearly contracts 
with newspapers fir the Tobacco Products 
Company. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
Grand avenue, Kansas City. 
tising for Prophytol Mfg. Co., tooth paste, New 
leans. Sending out 46- line orders to run 6 
fimes for the Mills Chemical Company. 

R. A. Foley Advertising Agency, Terminal 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Placing advertising for the 
Gehike Knitting Mills, Philadelphia. 

Albert Frank & Co., 332 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. Sending cut copy on Royal 
Seam Packet Company. 
Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Company. 
Fuller & Smith, 1501 Euclid avenue, Cleve 
land Placing orders with newspapers in vari 
ous sections for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Menufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh. 


Gardner-Glen Buck Company, 30 
Michigan 


Broadway, 


1110 
Handling adver- 


North 


avenue, Chicago. Placing copy on 
Sealey mattresses. 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 130 .West ..42d 
street, New York. Placing account of The 


Studebaker Co rporation. 


Gray Advertising Company, I4th and Oak 
Streets. Kansas City. Will use farm papers for 
Paratabs Laborato ries, Kansas City. 
Green-Fulton-Cunningham Company, Steger 
blig., Chicago. Mz uking 1000-line contracts for 
the Dort Me tor Car Company. 


Greenleaf Company, 41 


Mount Vernon 
Street Boston. 


Placing erders with some West- 
em newspapers for Bird & Son, “Neponsit”’ 
roofing, East W alpole, Mass. 
» Hearn & Hindle, Inc., 350 Madi 
son avenue, New York. Placing accounts for 
erbert Roystone, Inc. , toilet articles, 16 East 
= street, New York; George W. Goethals, 
inc, New York, and Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
i. 'k Hi.” honey, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Wee R. Hamilton Advertising Agency, 326 
st Madison street, Chicago. Sending out 529 
and 304line orders for the Puritan Malt Ex- 


ompany. 
Advertising Company, 95 Madison 
avenue, New York. Will use newspapers for 


the Agasote Millboard Co., 
ton, N. J. 


Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32nd street, 
York. Will make up lists in April 
“Dentinol Pyorrhocide” Tooth Powder. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Handling the follow- 
ing accounts: National Fibre Textile Com- 
pany, “Neenah Rugs.” Neenah, Wis.; Rosen- 
baum Bros., “Vitality” stock food, Chicago, and 
Jose Escalante & Co., cigars, Chicage. 

Johnson, Read & Co., 202 South State 
street, Chicago. Will use Illinois and perhaps 
some Indiana papers on Wadsworth Howland, 
“Tewett Paint.” 

Kling-Gibson Company, 22) South State 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for the Dermatological Lab- 
oratories, 329 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

Larchar-Horton Company, 76 Westminster 
street, Providence, R. I. lacing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Nichol- 
son File Company. 

Thomas F. Logan, 
York. Making 
the Premier 
pany. 

Lord & Thomas, 
Making 10,000-line 
Pepsodent Company; 


“Vehisote,” Tren- 
New 
for the 


Inc., 680 Sth avenue, New 
3,000-line yearly contracts for 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
yearly contracts for the 
making 4,200-line vearly 


contracts for W. P. Fuller Company. Placing 
copy in Western papers on W. P. Fuller 
(paint). 

Lyddon & Hanford, 42 East avenue, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and 200 Sth avenue, New York. 
Placing advertising for the Standard Optical 
Company, Geneva, N. Y¥ 


Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
nue, New bey oo Sending out orders 
Pectin Sales Company. 

Henry . sien, 136 
ester, N Handling advertising for 
Likly & Co., luggage, Rochester, , 

oO. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe 


200 Sth ave 


for the 
East avenue, Roch 
Henry 


street, Chicago. as account of Has- 
kins Bros. & Co., Sioux al St Paul and 
Omaha, “Trilby” Soar Newspapers wil! be 
used. 
McCutcheon-Gerson Agency, Garrick Bldg., 
Chicago. Preparing copy cn Steger Piancs. 
Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Placing account for The 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company. 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 














Wabash avenue. Chicago. faking £,000-line 
yearly contracts for the Auburn Automobile 
Cempany. Making 1,000-line contracts for the 
Ideal Laboratories, Chicago 

McLain-Simpers Organization, 210 West 
Washington street, Philadelphia. Will make 
uy lists in April for A. H. Fox Gun Com- 


panv. 
The McLaughlin Advertising Agency, 
Dispatch Building, Norfolk. Va Has account 
of George Tait & Sens, seedmen. Norfolk; send 
ing out 300-line orders to Scuthern papers for 
S. J. Thomas & Co. 
Robert M. McMullen, 522 5th 


York. Placing account 


Ledger 


avenue, New 
for the Shincla Com 


pany, 10 Jay street, Rochester, New York. 
B. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y. Placing orders with some New York 


newspapers 
Advertising 
New York. 
P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 Brom 
field street, Beston. Making up lists for John 


for the Suspender Manufacturers’ 
Committee, Inc., 395 Broadway, 


L. Whiting. J. J. Adams Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
Owl Agency, Terre Haute, Ind. Making 


3,900-line contracts for the Owl Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 347 5th avenue, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for Sol 
Young; placing advertising for the Sterling Pi- 
ano Company, New York, and Hays & Green, 
nurses’ uniforms, New York. 


Harry Porter C my, 15 West 4th 


ompa : 
Making 1,000-line contracts 


street, New Yark. 

with newspapers for Thomas Leeming & Co., 
“Nestlé’s Food.” 

Porter-Eastman-Byrne C 22 West 





7? 
Monroe street, Chicago. Making 2422-line con 
tracts for the Martin Varnish Company. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various cities jor the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J.; will use 
educational campaign for Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association; placing advertising for 





“THE BETTER 
MOUSE TRAP” 


You know Emerson’s words. A lot 
of Editors say they get their best fic- 
tion from us—particularly the complete 
weekly short story. 

And there . a beaten track to our 
door—the U. S. Mail. Send for sam- 
ples of the Metropolitan Weekly Short 
Fiction Service. 

METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’! Mgr. 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
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Wrigley 


FS, I922 


Pharmaceutical Company. 
Paste,” Phil: adelphia. 


Sebeete & MacAvinche, Boyce Blidg., 
c: ago. Getting out a_ general list 
body & Co., Troy . 


Rogers & Smith, 64 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago. Are placing schedu les of G. E. C 
key Company, Poultry 
politan papers. 


Samelow Advertising Agency, 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Placing 
time on Globe Earphone. 


Si ds & Si ds, 422 South Dear 
bern street, Chicago. Making 5,000-line con 
tracts with newspapers for the National Kella 
stone Company. 


“Wrigley’s 


Chi 
on Cluett, Pea 


5 eee 


Feed, in Eastern metri 


127. North 


copy one 





Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Mich- 


igan avenue, Chicago. Placing advertising for 
Reid, Murdoch & Co., “Monarch” Focd Prod 
ucts, Chicago, Ill. 

nee Davis Advertising Agency, 400 


orth Michigan avenue. Chicago. Placing or 
on with newspapers generally for the United 
Profit Sharing Corporation. 


Jules P. Storm, 120 West 4ist street, New 





York. Sending out orders in suburban New 
York for Park & Tilford. 

J. Walter Thomp Company, Lytton 
Bidg., Chicago. Will place advertising for 


Scholl Manufacturing cael in towns where 
local dealer recommends newspaper copy. 


Th Koch C 32 West 6th 
street, Cincinnati. Mz aking "30, 000-line yearly 
contracts for the Sterling Products Company. 


Touzalin Advertising Agency, Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago. Sending copy to branch towns 
en Stewart Warner Speede meter. Using t. f. 

hedules in Eastern newspapers for American 
Se hnool of Music. 


United States Advertising Corporation, 1415 











Madison avenue ew York. Handling adver- 
tising for the Winton Co., “Winton” Automo 
bile, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago Making 1,300 yearly centracts for 
the Grand Trunk Canadian National. 


Vick Chemical Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
Renewing contracts direct 


Western Reverting Company, Merchants- 


I — Bidz., St. Lowis. aking 4,200-line 
contracts fer the Scott County Milling ¢ Con 
pany. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, Tower Bidg., Chi- 
cago. Issuing copy on Lambert Pharmacy Com- 
pany. 

World Wide Advertising Corporation, 1 
West 34th street, New York. Using New York 
newspapers for the Conn Company, musical 


instruments, 
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Half-Million in Waste Paper 


Waste newspapers to the value of 
$411,418 was an important item in trade 
between the United States and China 


during the 


ports of 


year 1921, 
Vice-Consul 


Hongkong. 


St. Louis to Increase Ad Funds 


The 


Board of Estimate and 


allowance for 
from $25,000 


this year’s 
advertising 


$50,000. 


San Francisco has started a “ 
movement. 
advertising is planned, for which 
has been 


San Francisco to Advertise 


Generous use of 


subscribed by business men. 








The high quality of 


HUBER’'S Grit-Free 
BLACK NEWS INKS 
also prevails in HUBER’S 
COLORED INKS 

for comic and magazine 
supplements. 


Manufactured by 


IINctluber 


Main Office: NEW YORK 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 











Convenience 
and Economy 


You can equip your 
Composing Room with a 
Model 3 Linograph and as 
many magazines and 
matrix faces as your work 
requires. You can start 
with one magazine and 
add others as fast as re- 
quired. 

It is a complete mathine 
all the time and the addi- 
tion of another magazine 
does not in any way 
change the mechanism, 
which is all there all the 
time. 

It only takes three sec- 
onds to shift from one 
magazine to another on 
the Model 3 Linograph. 
All three magazines can 
be taken off and three 
others put on in less than 
one minute. 


The Linograph is the ma- 
chine you want. 


Write for “Answers to Your 
Questions.” 








| 
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It is a Real Multiple Magazine 
Machine 


ADVANTAGES OF 
THE LINOGRAPH 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
The Linograph Way is the Easiest Way 








according to re- 
Hugh S. Miller of 


Appor- 
tionment of St. Louis has been asked to 
increase 
nicipal 


mu- 


forward” 
newspaper 


$30,000 
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Dynamic 


Indianapolis, according to 
business analysts, is a mar- 
ket of highest relative pros- 
perity. Increase your sales 
with News advertising with 
the rising business tide in 
Indianapolis. 


Ghe 
Indianapolis 


News 


Dan A. Carroll, 
J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg 


New York Office: 
Chicago Office 


150 Nassau St. 











Greensboro, N. C. 


News 


Circulation paid A. B. C. 
Over 18,000 Daily and 26,000 Sunday 


Population of Greensboro and Suburbs 
(covering four mile radius from center 
of Greensboro)—Over 41,000. 


Population of Greensboro Trading Ter- 
ritory over 230,000. Completely covered 


Greensboro News 


CONE, HUNTON & 
WOODMAN 
Incorporated 
Publisher's Representatives. 








The Standard of Influence 


Discriminating readers and advertisers 


know that generations have found 
such power behind their favorite 
paper, 


Che 
pittsburg Dispatch 


the same year in and year out! 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 


The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl. 








Because of its diversified resources the 
North Jersey Shore is doing an excel- 
lent business despite the depression in 
other sections. Advertisers should re- 
member that this prosperous section 
can be thoroughly covered by using 


THE ASBURY 
PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday editions) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 


Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Car- 
roll, Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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wie MONEY 00235 


This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer suggestions 
and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies and weeklies. 
Henry Beetle Hough, co-editor and publisher of the Martha’s Vineyard Gazette, will 
be a regular contributor, but your ideas on money making and for money saving are 


wanted also. 


For each idea published we will pay $1. 


When your idea appears clip 


it out and send it to the MONEY SAVER EDITOR and payment will be made by 


return mail. 
to this department. 


NE of the commonest hard luck 
stories of the weekly newspaper is 
told everywhere in the broad land every 
week. Sometimes it 
a brief notice 


takes the form of 
informing readers that 
“Such-and-such correspondence failed to 
arrive early enough for publication this 
week and will be printed in the next 
issue.” Often it is in a line or two un- 
der what is supposed to be a news head 
simply saying “Last. week’s correspond- 
ence. 

The amount of good news which suf- 
fers extinction weekly because it cannot 
be got into type is staggering. And 
there is another side to the proposition. 

The editor of practically every country 
weekly is bothered almost to death on 
the day before publication with a deluge 
of late copy for advertising and news. 
His own correspondents are the most 
consistent offenders, and if they do man- 
age to get their stuff in on time it is 
meagre and half-measure. The world in 
general offends whenever it has news or 
advertising. 

If the editor works overtime and by 
extraordinary effort and endurance man- 
ages to squeeze into his paper several 
columns of last-minute copy when next 
week comes round he will find himself 
with twice the amount expecting to get 
into type. It is like Mark Twain’s tale 
of the samaritan who befriended animals, 
and every animal which was aided 
brought in his friends until the samaritan 
was run to his ruin. Last-minute stuff 
is a dangerous animal to befriend or 
harbor. 

Just the same, when all is said and 
done, the weekly newspaper is the suf- 
ferer when it cannot print the news. It 
gets little or no credit for the copy forced 
into print by special effort and cost, 
though the office staff is conscious of 
having won a great battle. What gets 
in is taken for granted, no matter what 
the mechanical conditions of the office. 
What gets left out is food for criticism 
and bad feeling. 

It is reasonable enough from the news- 
paper’s point of view to establish a dead- 
line early enough to enable it to handle 
everything efficiently. But there seems 
no way of making the public play the 
game. Few persons will understand that 
a weekly needs the equipment of a daily 
if it is going to produce itself from a 
bunch of badly hand-written copy to a 
good local paper over-night. 

There is a way out of the difficulty, 
and that is by establishing a night shift 
previous to the day of publication. This 
is something which, at first blush, seems 
impossible. But it is not impossible, and 
it is something to which many weeklies 
must come if they are to be real news- 
papers. The greatest obstacle to such a 
night shift is the fact that it interferes 
with job printing at the end of the week. 
This is something which every office 
must solve for itself. 

So far as a newspaper is concerned, 
the mechanical capacity during the 24 
hours preceding publication is the great- 
est possible asset. Anything which will 
increase this capacity increases the news 
in the paper; adds to its advertising 
value, its prestige, its circulation and its 
profits. 


Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new 
Contributions to this department will not be returned. 


\ll that is necessary is to examine the 
othce organization, and arrange some 
plan by which machine composition and 
hand composition, if possible, can pro- 
ceed without interruption the night be- 
fore. An off-day at some other part of 
the week will usually make this prac- 
ticable. 

The importance of such a shift cannot 
be overestimated. It will take care of 
the last minute stuff and relieve the 
newspaper of the unhappy necessity for 
weekly hard-luck stories and apologies. 
On the day before publication virtually 
everything will come into the office. The 
night shift can be made to get every- 
thing into type, and publication can be 
effected on time when morning comes. 
And getting the weekly newspaper out 
on time is another mighty important 
consideration, 

Organization is too much neglected in 
weekly offices, and this phase of organ- 
ization is well worth taking up practi- 
cally—H. B. H. 


John N. Cole, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Utilities in Massachusetts, is also a 
newspaper man. One of his ideas was 
to establish a column headed by cuts of 
a few mysterious looking goblins. Os- 
tensibly these goblins listened in on con- 
versations about the streets and in the 
stores. Then they wrote in Mr. Cole’s 
column the opinions which were ex- 
pressed so freely orally but had never 
before found a way into print. People 
picked up the newspaper and found them- 
selves quoted. This made good reading, 
and there was also a humorous angle 
when some men never heard to venture 
opinions except around the railroad sta- 
tion stove were ushered before the 
public—H. B. H. 


Most meat market men are alive to the 
possibilities of sales to dispose of fore- 
quarter meats. The demand for beef 
and other meats is so unequal that the 
meat market is constantly accumulating 
a stock of good meat of the less called 
for cuts. A well-advertised sale of these 
stocks is a svtre winner for the meat 
market, for the prices are attractive. 
The advertising manager who takes these 
sales under his wing or introduces them 
in new territory is making good business 
which will attract friends and good will. 
—H. B. H. 


If you are carrying no church adver- 
tising in your paper, go to the secretary 
or president of your Ministerial Associa- 
tion and ask him for the privilege of 
addressing the ministers at their next 
meeting. Then put up to them the plan 
of the Ministerial Association’s sharing 
the expense of display advertising, to run 
for a year. If he can, the copy can be 
changed by announcing the title of the 
sermon or the particular form of service 
for the day. By sharing the expense 
among all the churches, the expense to 
each one will be small and the attention 
of the public will be attracted to the 
church or the community, resulting in 
increased attendance, which of course 


will result in greatly increased support. 
—F. L. 





BOSTON | 
TELEGRAM 


The newest, up-to-date 
and fastest growing 
newspaper in 


Metropolitan Boston 
HAVING 
Largest E vening 


Circulation 
REPRESENTED BY 


BENJAMIN & KENTOR 


Los Angeles 
Van Nuys Bidg. Maliers Bui 
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The Best Paper 


New Orleans- 


New Orleans 
States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or 
leans Papers. 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men, 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 
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LEADS ALL other daily papers, morn: 
ing or evening, in circulation. 


LEADS ALL other daily papers in ad- 
vertising gains, 1922 vs. 1921. 





Covers the evening field completely 
Many advertisers use it exclusively 
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Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 


Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 


Times Building, New York 


April 1, this business will be 
P. % Cinder the style of the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, Inc. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








New Hauen 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New 


Haven people than buy any other 
Two aven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicago 








The amalgamation of the two tating 


ey Jewish newspapers 
THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
sivertising medium im the Jewish field 


Sve Bay 


ROBT 


The National Jewish Daily 


wa 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published every Saturday ia 
London. 

AMERICAN OFFICE 

No. 1 West Thirty-fourth S¢., 
NEW YORK CITY 











Telephone Fits Roy 2969 
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DOLLAR PULLER 


idvertising and circulaticn managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising 
ide a fcr increasing advertising 
ut it may be just the thing that some 


LISHER will pay $1 for ea ch idca printed under this head. 


idea is mw being used in your cit) 


clip them and mail them 
ideas will net be returned. 


ERE’S what the Clinton (Mass.) 

Item is doing this Spring in con- 
junction with local merchants. It is go- 
ing to mean a lot of extra business for 
us. Get in touch with your local Cham- 
ber cf Commerce, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion or whatever business organization 
you have and get them to stage a Style 
Show Exposition and Food Fair. Do it 
right off, before Easter. We are staging 
the first one we ever attempted on March 
27-28-29 in the main hall and banquet 
hall of the Municipal Building. Meet; 
appoint sub-committees to take care of 
hall, decorations, box office, publicity, 
etc. Get up a budget and get started. 
Practically every local merchant who 
has gone into it is being backed up by 
his manufacturer. Some merchants have 


applied for three booths. Men’s and 
women’s wear, dry goods, plumbers, 
grocers, druggists, hardware dealers, 


florists, painters, photographers, will all 
be represented. On the Saturday night 
before the opening we are planning on a 
double edition. We shall also run off 
1,000 copies additional which will be 
mailed to non-subscribers in the sur- 
rounding towns. There will also be 
tickets, signs and additional advertising 
matter to print. Such an event is bound 
to produce results, and should be pro- 
ductive of additional advertising from 
new accounts secured through the entry 
of non-advertisers into such an under- 
taking. Revenue will be from 32 booths 
on main floor and eight in basement at 
$25 per, plus 10 cents per general ad- 
mission.—C. W. 


A “Go to Church” edition converted 
the churches in one western city to ad- 
vertising regularly and in addition, the 
edition itself was profitable for the pub- 
lication. For those churches which were 
financially unable to pay for advertising 
in the edition, space was donated by local 
clubs and civic bodies. Pictures of all 
the churches in the city together with 
their histories, and other religious data 
filled it out—B. A. T. 


Run a streamer across the top of a 
page, “Building Here and Elsewhere,” 
with appropriate subhead below in the 
four center columns. Fill the third and 
sixth columns with building notes of your 
own and neighboring towns, and sell the 
rest of the page to dealers in building 
supplies, at rates high enough to pay 
for the entire page. This is good for an 
extra page once a week as a regular 
feature. Don’t fail to put in the news 
of building improvements in nearby 
towns, for that encourages local building 
and keeps up interest. A _ proof-press 
dummy of the page will save half the 
time of the ad salesman—W. H. M. 


One plan which has proved very pop- 
ular in a western city is the adoption 
by a local newspaper of a “Retailers’ 
Corner” published once a week. Under 
this heading, ideas adopted by retailers 
to boost sales, reduce expenses, etc., are 
given together with the name of the re- 
tailer unless the latter requests it be 
omitted. The exchange reader also 
watches outside papers for tips for this 
column and these are also printed for the 
benefit of local merchants. In other 
words, the column serves as a medium 
of exchange for ideas among the local 


receifts and win new 
wy circulation may net appeal to your manager, 


circulation. Your 


other manager wants. Epitor & Pus- 


The fact that the 


does not bar it from the department. Ad- 
dress your communications ‘to the Dottar Putter Epirtor. 
in and receive payment by 


When they appear 
return mail, Unavailable 


retailers, while the public reads them to 
get an idea of what is being done in the 
business world.—B. A. T. 

The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer-Press 
devotes a page of display to “The Pro- 


ductive Want Ad.” At the top is the 
motto: “The more you tell the more 
you sell.” Six concrete examples of pro- 


ductive and non-productive 
salesmanship are given, 


want ad 
with pictures of 
“The Man Who Gets Results” and “The 
Man Who Doesn't.” Under the heading 
“Today’s Best News, an Efficient Time 
Saver,” the greater part of a page is 
devoted to specimens of distinctive and 
unusual set-ups for want ads. There are 
fifteen styles, each numbered. This does 
away with the necessity of giving lengthy 
instructions. “Merely clip and preserve 
this Style Sheet,” says the paper, “speci- 
fying the wanted by giving the 
number appearing each one.”— 


D See 


style 
above 


Saturday page no trouble to 
story of bread, meat, milk or 
canned food consumed in city in year. 
Grocers, butchers or dairymen usually 
take space about this story. Collaborate 
with news department in series and one 
good page can be turned out each week. 


nell 


For a 
write 


A reduction in the price of a well- 
known automobile tire was utilized by 
the Toronto Daily Star to secure a page 
of ads from fifteen dealers handling the 
tire in that city. Grouped around a cen- 
ter panel drawing attention to the change 
in price were the dealer ads of various 
sizes and featuring numerous services 
for motorists in addition to the supply 
of tires—J. L. L. 
Boston Sunday Post, 
each Sunday is printing in its 
women’s household section a large space 
piece of copy from some food advertiser. 
In each case, a photograph of the fa- 
mous chef of a local hotel is shown 
using the product, and the product, 
cooked by him, also is reproduced. His 
testimonial is featured in the copy, there- 
by making a hit with the advertiser, the 
chef and for the newspaper. The same 
chef is quoted in each advertisement. So 
far, fish, mayonnaise and macaroni have 
been subjects of copy. This idea with 
adaptations, will help other newspaper 
advertising managers to develop latent 
food accounts.—J. M. M. 





The 
Mass., 





A plan to boost advertisers and their 
goods has been adopted by the Telegram- 
News (Lynn, Mass.) in the form of a 
2-inch by 2-col. box which carries the 
best bargain advertised by some mer- 
chant on the previous day. The box 
carries a heading which reads “Today’s 
Best Bargain,” and description of the 
atticle is carried “as is” with the price 
and name of the advertiser. The slogan 
follows, “I saw it in the Telegram- 
News.” The idea has proven of great 
interest to advertisers as a feature of 
the paper’s service and merchants watch 
with interest for the selection of an 
item from their individual ads. It is 
believed the plan would make a good 
tie-up for papers to give additional pub- 
licity to their service department where 
no house organ is published—C. L. M. 





Win and hold BIG 
circulation with a 
Hollister Campaign! 


We made big gains for The 
Philadelphia Inquirer (twice), 
Los Angeles Times (twice), 
Washington Post, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, and others. 


And now it’s the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle. Write or 
wire for details. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION - 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the Umted States 
300 MERRITT BLOG. Los ANGELes,CAL. 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 

In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
—e papers publishing only six days per 


te 1922 the oe retains this 
National wer 1921—2,517,574 
THE BUFFALO M MARKET. 


The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and Pe upon the rocks 


In 1921 there were more structures 
erected in Buffalo than in year. 
t t to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store rent. 

Buffal bh 

Buffalo 


is pros 
Buffalo is ‘itheanding the onslaught of the 


Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 

BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

E. = BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smi Company, Representatives, 
bridge Bide. New York, N. Y.; Lyttom Bldg., 
Chicago, I 








Boston,. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower Wrigley Bldg. 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 
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NEWSPAPERS PULLED TOO HARD 


Early Ads Produced Hancock Essays 
So Heavily That Campaign Ended 
That newspaper advertising has a puli 

far in excess of what is sometimes an- 

ticipated developed in connection with 
the announcement cf the John Hancock 

Life Insurance Company of 

short time ago of a prize for the best 

300-word essay on John Hancock 
The contest was suggested as the re- 

sult of the varied answers given to the 
question, “Who was John Hancock?” in 

Thomas A. Edison’s famous question- 

naire. <A prize of $100 was offered for 

the best answer to this question. 

Although only a limited list of news 
papers was used, the company began to 
be deluged with 300-word essays,—so 
much so that it was forced to call off more 
extended advertising, 


Boston a 





New Monitor Ad Men 


A number of changes have taken place 
in the advertising department of the 
Christian Science Monitor, 3oston, 
Norman §S. Rose, formerly with George 
3atten Company, is 
manager. Stephen H. Barrett is in 
charge of the Eastern Bureau with 
headquarters in New York, and Charles 
M. Veazey is at the head of the Chicago 
office. Other recent 


now . advertising 


appointments are 


Editor & Publisher 


Dou E. Gilman, San Francisco Bureau; 
Maud D. Newton, Kansas City, 
Anson C. 
Tuerke, Seattle 


NEWSBOYS NOT EMPLOYES 


Work for Themselves Is Finding in 
Duluth Case 

That newsboys are not employes of 
newspapers and therefore the paper is 
not liable under the Minnesota compen- 
sation act for injuries sustained was the 
testimony of the circulation manager of 
the Duluth News-Tribune in the trial of 
Daniel St. Armour as father of Louis 
St. Armour, aged 15, against the Duluth 
Street Railway Company held recently 
in a Duluth district court. He explained 
that newsboys, practically speaking, were 
their own employers in that -they pur- 
chased and sold papers of their own free 
will. 

This newsboy who had a “badge” per- 
mitting him to sell papers on the street 
cars injured his hand when the doors of 


the car closed on it, and he sought to 
recover $6,250. A verdict was returned 
for the car company. Testimony in 
this case showed that the newspaper 


was permitted to have newsboys on the 
street car without paying for the privi 
So the interested 
in the case because of possibility of a 


lege. newspaper was 


Mo., 
sushnell, Los Angeles; C. W. 


for March 18, 1922 


claim against it had the verdict been 
against the street car company. 








News Investigates Its Scenarios 

Representatives of the Chicago Daily 
News all over the United States worked 
under advice of the News’ scenario ed- 
itor and of Eugene Mullin, scenario 
sditor of the Goldwyn Film Company, 
in the investigation into the identity of 
forty contestants in the News’ $30,000 
scenario contest which closed last No- 
vember. The News is examining au- 
thenticity of authorship of each man- 
uscript, to “give all contestants a square 
deal,” according to the announcement. 





McGraw-Hill Buys Frisco Paper 


The Mining and Scientific Press, San 
Francisco, has been bought by the Mc- 


Graw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York. It will be consolidated with the 
Engineering & Mining Journal. A 


monthly supplement will be printed in 
San Francisco. 


New Feature in Brooklyn Eagle 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle has added 
a new Sunday feature. Each week a 
complete novel is printed in an eight- 
page tabloid with colored front and back 
The Eagle has already secured 
novels by Rupert Hughes, Larry Evans, 


pages. 


Octavus Roy Cohen, Henry C, 
and E, Phillips Oppenheim, E 
plegit, the feature editor, is jn 


Rowland 
Imer \p. 
charge 





New Corsicana Printery 
The Corsicana (Tex.) Commercis 
Publishing Company has been organize 
capitalized at $30,000. Incorporators are: 
Hastings Harrison, J. B. Robinson an 
O. L. Albritton. F 
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WANTED | 
SYNDICATE — 


A newspaper editor who has 
developed some of the great. | 
est American syndicate writ. | 
ers wants to buy one-half | 
interest or control of an es. | 
tablished newspaper syndi- 
cate, located in New York 
or 


Chicago. State price, 
number of clients and earp- 
ings and overhead. Infor. 
mation will be held in conf- 
dence. Address Box B86). 


Editor & Publisher. 














SUPPLIES & 








EQUIPMENT FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 








Complete Plant 


Eight page Duplex press, two 14 Linotypes, 
Miller Saw Trimmer, full supply type and 
materials with all office equipment ready to | 


issue daily paper. 
& Publisher, 





Address B-862 care Editor | 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
i printers 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
| New York City 


American Typefounders’ products, 








We Are in the Market 


for a used Ludlow Typograph. Give 


quote your lowest 


The Observer, Box 598, Pittsburgh, Pa. - 





data 
regarding machine and extent of equipment; 
cash price in first letter. 





For Prompt Service 





FOR SALE 
3 Deck—Two Color 


POTTER PRESS 


New 1968—First-Class Condition 
7-Columns, 13 Ems 
Will print 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 
pages from single set of plates. Folds 
both mail and carrier. 
Speed 12,500 
For delivery October 1, 1922. 
in operation, 


SUPERIOR TELEGRAM 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Can be seen 








Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 3ith & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








Exclusive Sale of Complete 
Newspaper Plant; 16 page press, 
Model B Intertype, 2 Model 5 
Linotypes, steel cabinet, new type; 
installed 8 months ago. Can ship 
and install immediately. Good 
terms. 


LIST 26, 16 Pages, For Publishers, NOW READY 





& Newspaper Plant Equipments a 





We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have ‘thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Eetablished a Quarter of a Century 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








FOR SALE 


Newspaper Web 
Presses 


Goss web rotary press, 24-page, with 
stereotype machinery. Scott web rotary 
press, up to 24 pages, in black, or will 
print ‘‘comics’’ in colors, Duplex ‘‘Metro- 
politan’’ web rotary press, 20 pages, 
stereo. machinery. Duplex tubular plate 
press, 16 pages, with stereotype machin- 
ery. Potter web rotary press, 16 pages, 
with stereotype outfit. Hoe ‘‘Unique”’ 
web rotary press, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 pages, 
with stereo, outfit. Goss ‘‘Clipper’’ web 
rotary press, 4 or 8 pages, stereotype 
outfit. Cottrell ‘‘U’’ web rotary press, 
4 or 8 pages. Goss Semi-Rotary flatbed 
web press, 4, 6, 8, 10 pages. Duplex 
flatbed web rotary press, QQ, straight- 
bar, 4, 6, 8 pages. Duplex flatbed web 
press, angle-bar folder, 4, 6, 8 pages. 

This list is changing all the time, Let 
us know your needs. We may have what 
you want, even though not on the above 
list. 


If you have any good machinery 
to sell, tell us about it. 


BAKER SALES CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of Press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, paste, brushes, 
chemicals, counters, paper roll trucks, 
etc., all at the lowest prices consistent 
with Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Bostom, Mass, Chicago, Illinois 














TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Cas” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 








Boston Eutcbargh Kansas City 
New York Clevelan Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis 7 
uffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 











job type and two job presses. 


Press, 333 Water Street. 


Huron, Michigan. 


FOR SALE. 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


consisting of Goss sixteen page press, four linotype machines, com- 
plete stereotype equipment, motors of various horsepower. 
ing room equipment consisting of foundry type, cases, stands, trucks, 
Mailing room equipment and lot of 
counting room furniture will be disposed of at private sale. 
sold by March 27th such parts of the equipment remaining unsold 
will be disposed of at auction at the premises of The Port Huron 


By order of the circuit court of St. Clair County. 


Detailed description of any of this equipment can be 
obtained by addressing Henry L. Freking, Receiver, Port 


Compos- 


If not 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATION WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
xe dassification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 





ee” 

Advertising Solicitor 

keeps everlastingly at it. Builds up 
Classified specialist-—display, lay- 
at anl copy writing—special page work. Six 
ot resultful work. Married. Available 
seats eee Fulton, 140 Calef Road, Man- 


who 
business. 


now. W. 


chester, N. 





A High Grade Advertising Man 
tenders his services for the first six months 
$50 to $60 a week, in accordance to require- 
cont and responsibility of position.. Perma- 
nent connection considered at reasonable sal- 
ry at end of six months, if mutually agree- 
ale Experienced as advertising manager 
‘ith mani cturing, wholesale and retail enter- 
prises. As plan and copy. man with agency, 
daily newspapers, and printing plant. As pub- 
jicity director with commercial organizations, 
editor of house organs, etc. Commended as 
;man qualified to render valuable advertising 
urvice, Address Box B-833, Editor & Pub- 
hsher. 





Circulation Manager 

ve you position open for young, success- 
ir Jeteneed Manager of Circulation? One 
who knows how to get the business. Under- 
stand and experienced in every phase of the 
creulation game, both inside the office and 
out on the road. Know how to get best 
results from carriers and solicitors. Can fur- 
nish A-l references and recommendations. 
Write or wire at my expense. Will work 
anywhere in United States or Canada. R. C. 
Parks, 31715 Avenue A, Beaumont, Tex. 





Cassified Manager 

of proven ability wants connection on live 
paper 15,000 to 30,000. Can organize depart- 
ment and install classified system maximum 
results. Address Box B-876, care Editor & 
rublisher. 


[dtorial Writer 
lesites position. 
Experienced Financial Editor 

ead all around newspaper man desires posi- 


tion with daily newspaper. Write B-8&88, 
Editor & Publisher. 





B-873, Editor & Publisher. 








Experienced Newspaper Man 

wants position editorial charge of daily news- 
paper, independent or Republican, preferably 
the latter, in town under 20,000, or as editor 
+ editorial writer on daily in larger town. 
Can turn out clean, newsy, up-to-date paper, 
ad am an exceptionally efficient editorial 
wite. Any location considered. Not out 
la job or broke, but have good reasons for 
iesiring to make a change. Want a good sal- 
ary because I can earn it. Good references. 
Address B-878, care Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor 

class journal (industrial) 15 years newspaper 
experience, wants position as writer on trade 
paper, newspaper or Sunday magazine. 35, 


married, West or Middle West preferred. 
Address Box B-863 Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor 

Newspaper man of more than 20 years’ ex- 
ference, now 40, wishes to take editorial 
charge of daily in small city. Capable execu- 
tve and editorial writer. Keen in exploita- 
ton of news. Prefer proposition to take part 
filary in stock if business is worthy. Address 
B&3, care Editor & Publisher. 


News Executive 
College man in early thirties, now the “main 
wrks” of hustling Eastern daily in small 
uty, wants a chance to better himself. He 
fas had nearly eight years of successful ser- 
vee in the varicus grades of news work. He 
“i write news stories, editorials and fea- 
"res and can show others how to do that sort 
bd work. Best of all, he can win the co- 
+ omg of a staff. A producer who has had 
ugh experience to know news thoroughly, 
ry can push up circulation for you as he is 
mg it now for another. Address B-879, 
itor & Publisher. 














Resourceful Experienced Newspaper Man 

ww managing editor in town of 165,000 de- 
ts change. Best recommendations. Address 
58, care Editor & Publisher. 


Seccessful Editor-Manager 
“sites management daily paper in which he 


an invest after he has proved ability. Best 
tPubien cations. Address B-857, care Editor 
er. 








Wanted 


ee as advertising manager on daily 
pl pad in city of about 30,000 by young 
ed o experience, initiative and ability. Mar 
pon afraid of long hours, writes forceful 
At pres nandising copy and can sell it 
biy of oe Ores as solicitor on dailv in 
nd hand Desire to change where ability 
B.ig4 work are recognized. Address Box 

» Care of Editor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 
Reliable 


young married newspaper man _ thoroughly 
experienced as city, telegraph and managing 
editor wants to locate permanently in pro 
gressive city of over 25,00). No territorial 
Write B-&89, 





limitations. Best of references 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Position in town of about 5,000 by a printer 
and Linotype operator. Not a speed demon, 
neither a time killer. Have ten years’ experi 
ence. Holding same position from 1911 until 
1922 under three different managements 


Write H. S. W., 825 Poplar St., Pine Bluff. 
Ark. 








Young 

Advertising Executive 

thoroughly experienced in local and foreign 
advertising desires permanent connection “ith 
good daily, as advertising manager cr assis 
tant advertising manager. Presentiy em 
ployed, married and not a floater. Can fur 
nish best of reference. Address Box B-872, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted 

Two newspaper men wish to lease, with. op- 
tion of purchase, daily in Sonther: town of 
20,000 to 30,000. Prefer evening. No cbjec 
tion to rundown paper if in good community 
State all particulars, giving k H 
terms. Address B-874, care 
Isher. 








$6,000 


cash or less for first payment on 
an attractive opportunity with a 
weekly newspaper property. Colo- 
rado, Arizona and Texas locations 
preferred. 








Proposition X. O. 


Charles M. Palmer 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Newspaper Properties 





Wanted to Buy 


New York suburban daily newspaper. Will 
pay cash. B-856, Editor & Publisher. 


Will Buy Small Daily 
Newspaper man of experience will take busi 
ness management of small daily with ninety 
day cpticn on purchase of all or controlling 
interest. No objection to run down paper 
Price must be right. Address B-864, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Young Woman 

four years’ experience, desires position as 
assistant classified manager on paper 50,000 
to 100,000. Sales ability. Opportunity rather 
than salary. Unquestionable references. Ad 
dress Box B-877, care Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Advertising Man 

Sunday paper in Wisconsin wants energetic 
and capable advertising salesman who is 
willing to work and has ability to get and 
hold business for a growing paper. Must be 
under forty. Address B-&882, care Editor & 
Publisher. 








Advertising Solicitor 

Wanted immediately by a prosperous and 
highly reputable evening newspaper in an east- 
ern city of 175,000 with adjoining territory of 
quarter of a million population, a high class 
advertising solicitor, who really knows some 
thing about advertising and how to sell it, 
and is not merely a copy chaser. Man 
wanted—must have agreeable personality and 
real sales ability. Must have the equipment 
to meet our largest merchants and to in 
crease present accounts and establish new 
accounts. Excellent salary and opportunity 
for right man. Address E. P. B-886, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Circulation Manager Wanted 

If you are a circulation man of ability and 
can give references from past employers as 
to character, habits and general knowledge of 
the business, we have an opening for you 
In first letter state age, salary expected. 
amount of experience with carriers and road 
men and places of employment for the last 
six or seven years. Address Joel H. Bixby, 
Business Manager, Muskogee Daily Phoenix, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Large Magazine Publishing House 

has a desirable opening for a Newspaper Cir- 
culation Manager or his assistant; earning 
possibilities from $3,000 to $5,000 per year 
Prefer man experienced in handling can- 
vassers. Applicants should state age, ex- 
perience, whether married or single and if pre 
pared to locate permanently anywhere in the 
United States. Replies confidential. B-844, 
Editor & Publisher. 


This Is Aimed at One Man 

We do not want numerous answers—one is 
enough if it is the rgiht one. We offer an 
unusual opportunity for live advertising so 
licitor who can create business and prepare 
copy. We will not tolerate a “copy chaser.” 
Opportunities for making reputation are gen 
uine as shown by fact that all advertising 
men who have outgrown this field during past 
fifteen years, now hold enviable positions 
in advertising profession. The same oppor- 
tunities for development await you Ideal 
living conditions in city which doubles its 
size during summer, due to popularity of 
nearby beaches, hotels, camps, etc. Live 
“home town” in winter within few hours of 
New York and Boston. Paper has largest 
circulation and is the only jive medium in 
wide territory. A good opportunity but only 
a good man will get it. Give full details, 
age. experience, references, records of accom- 
plishments, salary expected. Box B-880, care 


a 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Wanted 

Writer of proven ability to revise novel. State 
experience. Reference. Address Box B-875, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Linotype machinist for 14 machine daily news 
paper plant. Machines are in perfect condi 
tion and must be kept so. Light, well ven- 
tilated composing room and an exceptionally 
good-natured crowd of men to work with. A 
steady job in a live city for an efficient, 
grouchless machinist. Do not wire. Write 
and send _ references. Address The State 

















Journal, Lansing, Mich. 


NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 











‘HARLES E. YOUNG, night city 
editor of the Boston Post, was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the Bos- 
ton Press Cjub at its annual meeting this 
week. This is the first time that a pres- 
ident of this club has been chosen to 
succeed himself. Other officers are: 
Harold F. Wheeler, Sunday editor, 
Herald, re-elected vice-president; W. W. 
Colson, secretary; Charles J. O'Malley, 
O'Malley Advertising & Sales Service, 
treasurer; Ralph Sadler, Transcript, 
financial secretary; Roy Atkinson, Al- 
fred Cole, Frank M. Fay, William E. 
Foster, Louis B. Raycroft, and William 
W. Somers, board of directors; and 
Louis C. Farmer, Louis D. Gibbs, Joe 
Toye, Dr. R. W. Sprague, and Fred A. 
Zerbel, membership committee. 

“The medical profession is cognizant 
of the value of advertising, but will con- 
fine itself to the medical journals,” said 
Dr. Paul A. Lewis, chairman of the 
Henry Phipps Institute of Philadelphia, 
in a talk before the members of the Poor 
Richard Club last week. Dr. Lewis 
added that community health work is 
the best advertising a doctor can have. 

Otto H. Kahn was the speaker at the 
regular luncheon at the Advertising Club 
of New York on March 15. Mr. Kahn 
spoke on measures necessary to pros- 
perity in America and also of the 
European economic _ situation. The 
luncheon meeting on March 22 will be 
turned over to the speakers’ division of 
the club, and taking part in the program 
will be H. G. Stokes, R. B. Blossfeld, 
J. P. Muller and Major O’Brien. Atkin- 
son. An informal dance will be given at 
the club on March 20. 

The Six Point League will entertain 
at a luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin, 
March 20, at 2.15 o’clock, when A. H. 
Deute, sales manager of the Borden 
Company, will be the speaker. 

The New York Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
will have as speakers, at its monthly 
luncheon March 22 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Will Hays and Samuel W. 
Reyburn, the latter president of the As- 
sociated Dry Goods Corporation. 





The Editorial Conference of the New 
York Business Publishers Associativn 
met at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
March 17. Alvin E. Dodd, manager of 
the department of domestic distribution 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
rerce addressed the meeting on “To- 
day’s Problems in Domestic Distribu- 
tion.” 





Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and M 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. angle, two decks, four plates wide, 
8 cols. 12 ems, Kohler Control, 

col. len is 22 in., tapeless folder. 
extra roller stocks and ge metal 
furnace, carved casting box, elevating 
table and double steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Building 
Richmond, Virginia 














WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


YOUR ADVERTISING 
STAFF—Does it lack a re- 
sourceful director, persuasive 
salesman, clever copy writer, 
classified builder, or dealer 
research and sales aid man? 
A chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, and the 
spring tug-of-war is on! No 
charge is made to employers 
for our service. Wire us. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 


THiro Narl.Bioe. SPRiInerie.o. Mass. 





Am looking for one or possi- 
bly two ambitious Newspaper 
Circulation Managers now 
employed but limited in pres- 
ent position and desirous of 
joining a rapidly expanding 
National Magazine circulation 
organization. Only a capable 
man ready to locate any- 
where between Atlantic and 
Pacific. Earnings will range 
from $3,000 per year upwards. 
Answer with full particulars. 
Replies confidential. 


Ernest A. Scholz, 

Circulation Director, 

Butterick Publishing Company, 
Butterick Building, New York 











Uniforms for Front Office Girls 
The young women in the business of- 
fice of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press are wearing uniforms provided by 
the management—blue serge with white 
cellars and cuffs. 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circu- 
lation for the least 
money. 














Associated Editors 








They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 











35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Last week we received 


14 ORDERS °: 


Baseball Lessons 


Batter up! Game begins March 20th. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 


213 GUILFORD AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








More Than an 
Introduction 


When a newspaper does more than in- 
troduce an advertiser to a community, 
there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction. 

For more than three-quarters of a 
century 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur- 

chasing power of the great Pittsburgh 

district. 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 

indorsement which cannot be dissassoci- 

ated from the character of such a paper. 
DAIL’ 


Y AND SUNDAY 











ARE daily pictures in gravure 
practicable for papers of large 
circulation? 


Is there not an enormous public 
demand for pictorial news not yet 
discovered by metropolitan papers? 


The Offset Gravure process con- 
tains some _interestin answers to 
these inquiries, an progressive 
publishers are invited to investigate 

its possibilities. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


$51 WEST 52d ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 7395 











Editor & Publisher 


for March 18, 1922 


UNCHES 





anagin editors and city — 
feature ideas that can be used loi 
each p Bee published under this head. 


uorked success ully in 


hunches will not be returned. 
THe Ogden (Utah )Standard-Examiner is 
meeting the criticism of bonding compa 
nies and others who maintain that newspapers 
emphasize the success of criminal operations. 
but do not give enough prominence to showing 
the folly of a life of crime. Under the box 
head “Does Crime Pay?” the newspaper pub- 
lishes mews stories dealing with executions, 
criminals shot to death by police and criminals 
given heavy sentences. Durrell J. Greenwell, 
the managing editor, says that this method of 
featuring which tends to prove that 
honesty is the best policy, has brought many 
favorable comments.—S,. E 


news 


* If your paper has not already done so you 
can secure a great deal of prestige and a very 
satisfactory revenue from promoting a “Home 
Beautiful” exposition. By doing this you will 
get in touch in a most favorable way with 
the manufacturers of your city and vicinity, 
and new stories of the exhibits will make 
many friends and make the work of your ad- 
vertising solicitors easy. This exposition should 
be given in some leading public building, such 
as an auditorium, commercial club, or other 
public or semi-public institution. The most 
effective way of doing this is to furnish five 
or six different rooms—have the book dealers 
provide the exhibit for the library, the hard- 
ware men, crockery men and grocers can 
furnish the kitchen, and so on down the line 
until the house is completely furnished.—F. L. 


The St. Paul Daily News has a contest on 
for fishing and hunting stories, which will close 
May 1. A tri-part reel is the prize, For its 
children’s page the News offers cash prizes for 
the most interesting wireless messages received 
by boy amateurs who have receiving sta- 
tions.—T. 


Eagle devotes one page of 
every Sunday issue to a complete news review 
of the week. The cable editor, telegraph editor, 
dramatic editor, book reviewer, financial editor, 
Washington 3ureau, Albany correspondent, 
obituary editor, etc., write crisp paragraphic 
summaries of the big events of the preceding 
seven days in their departments. The page 
is dressed up with cartoons reproduced from im- 
portant American and foreign newspapers. One 
of the editors writes the review of outstanding 
world events which leads off the page.—E. 


The Brooklyn 


How the nurses at the hospitals that par- 
ticularly cater to obstetric cases tag new 
born babies in order that they may be deliv- 
ered to their rightful mothers should make 
in interesting feature article. It will be found 
that each hospital has probably worked out 
ts own system of checking babies.—R. A. 


An open letter signed “Colonel Warren,” is 
a twice a week page one feature in the Warren 
(Ohio) Tribune that has met with a big suc- 
cess. The “Colonel” urges public improve- 
ments, praises acts of heroism, suggests removal 
of eye-sores, asks for special police activity 
along certain lines, and sometimes scores 
officials for long delay in administration of 
some duty.—H. B. S. 


There is continued agitation over the coun- 
try for this and that change in school systems. 
Che agitation invariably comes from those out 
of school for some years. Why not let the 
pupil have his say? Interview some students 
as to their opinions of the school system in 
your locality and what changes they would sug- 
gest.—B. A. T. 


A popular stunt now is writing a paragraph 
each day, using the initials of two or three 
prominent men. There is considerable guessing 
the men meant, one newspaper found 
out when it kept count of the telephone calls 

next day.—B. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch is conduct- 
ing a bird house contest in which any child 
under 16 may enter. Two prizes are offered in 
each of two divisions, and the contest will 
close on April 15. In one division prizes will 
be awarded for the best original design for a 
birdhouse. The prizes in the other division 
vill be awarded for the best bird house modeled 
after plans now appearing daily in the Dis- 
patch. The newspaper is sponsoring the con- 
test in an effort to incite greater interest on 
the part of juvenile Ohioans in bird lore.—D. 


as to 





your city does not 
Address your contributions to the. Huncu Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


are always on the lookout for news; and 


Epitor & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
bar it from this department. 
When they appear, clip 


Unavailable 
Where was the first school in your city 
located? Who was the teacher? Are any of 
the pupils still living in your community ? How 
many teachers have you now? How many 
buildings? What did these buildings cost? 


What is the annual expense of your schools: 
ct 


To show that a considerable number of nio- 
torists were not complying with the state laws 
requiring display of license tags in such a man 
ner that they could readily be read, the Colum 
bus (Ohio) Dispatch printed a number of 
photographs taken at random by a stati pho- 
tographer, showing the rear of automobiles. in 
all of the cases, parts or all of the tag were 
hidden by spare tires, etc., so that they could 
not be read without getting right up to the 
machine when it was at a standstill._-B. A. T. 


The Ann Arbor Times News is working up 
a series of women’s page articles for use with 
half column cuts. First a series of articles 
telling of women who are engaged in unusual 
occupations in Ann Arbor will be run. Then 
will follow a series secured on the University 
of Michigan campus, located in Ann Arbor. 
This series will tell of women who are pre- 
paring for careers m unusual professions. 
This second series, used in connection with the 
first, should be of value to all papers pub- 
lished in college towns. We find the half 
column cuts add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the articles, which are held duwn to 2U0 
or 300 words.—C. N. C. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram is running 
a series of personality sketches of members of 
the Worcester Council, United Commercial 
lravelers, which is proving popular. Worcester 
has one of the largest councils in the country, 
and it is proposed tu go right through the list 
of members, publishing a picture of each witn 
a short sketch of his achievements and thumb- 
nail sketch of his life history, The idea may 
be applied to any organization. Members are 
anxious to have their pictures printed, and 
as the information proves valuable for scrap 
bcoks of other members, good circulation re- 
sults are inevitable-—J. H. G 


What is the matter with the young folks 
today? This is a subject which brings a 
decided reaction from readers, the Boston 
(Mass.) Telegram, finds. It has been run- 


ning a prize letter contest on habits of young 


people. The feature appeals to young men and 
women readers who seek to defend their 
habits, and older people also. It may be 


used for interviews also with telling effect.— 


J. M. M. 


What happened when the first train came to 
town? If in the Middle West there’s proba- 
bly someone living with a lively memory who 
can give the facts and embellishments. Playea 
up with a picture of how the town looked be- 
fore the train arrived and some art of the 
original inhabitants, it is an _ interesting 
story.—B. 


A weekly article on “What Bankers Are 
Deing to Foster Trade,” written by local 
bankers, would serve the double purpose o/ 
showing the benefit of banking institutions in 
a town and uncovering a good many business 
romances.—J. Bs 


What percentage of the total populaticn of 
your city attends the movies every week? How 
much pop does your city consume? How many 
tons of candy are eaten daily? The enterpris- 
ing reporter could interview the theater man- 
agers, bottlers and candy manufacturers and 
obtain figures and data on these subjects upon 
which to base three interesting Sunday feature 
articles.—R, A. 


A religious editorial written by a minister of 
your city should make a good attraction for 
that weekly religious page. Ministers will be 
glad to furnish the editorials if you will show 
the great good it will do if proper credit 
is given.—L,. H. 








Where is the coldest corner in your city? 
There are always places about your city where 
the cold wind is more noticeable than at others. 
Inquiry among people you meet will furnish 
material for a very interesting story.—L. H. 

















Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulatio, 
Builders 





International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 











Twelve 
Illustrated Short 
Stories by 


RUBY AYERS | 


For release weekly beginning 
Sunday, April 9 


“Ruby Ayres is a Magic Name to 
Circulation Managers” 


Our general offer will go into the mails 
in a day or two. 
WIRE FOR OPTION NOW 
The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue New York City 








NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York. 














‘Magazine Pages| 


= 


America’s Best 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











First 


The New York Times in January and 
February of this year published 3,704, 
886 agate lines of advertising, a greate? 
volume by 1,281,430 lines than was 
published by any other New York 
morning newspaper and a gain of 400,- 
500 lines over the corresponding 
months of 1921, The gain represents 
an excess of 73,319 lines over the com 
bined increase of all other New York 
morning newspapers recording 4 gain. 
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The. 


South 


A MARKET | 


The South of today offers more to 
national advertisers than any other 
section of the country, because she 
possesses big permanent cash-yield- 
ing resources. The South is richer 
in buying power and merchandising 
possibilities than ever before. 


The South produces annually 
more than one-half the lumber and 
lumbering is second only to agricul- 
ture in the number of persons it 
employs. 


The South is finding prosperity 
in mineral production, manufactured 
products, its seaports, fishing, oyster- 
ing and other activities. 


The South is a market for mer- 
chandise of merit properly adver- 
tised, because there are no depress- 
ing seasons in this rapidly advancing 
merchandising section. 


Advertise in these progressive 
newspapers which in every respect 
rival the largest and best established 
advertising media in the country. 


ALABAMA. 


*Birmingham Age-Herald. .(M) 
*Birmingham Age-Herald. . (S) 


{Birmingham News ...... (E) 
7+Birmingham News ...... (S) 
*Mobile News-Item ...... (E) 
*Mobile Register ....... (M) 
*Mobile Register ........ (S) 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville Metropolis... (E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jack- 


GR cs cadiwenes 
*Pensacola Journal ...... (M) 
*Pensacola Journal ...... (S) 
*Pensacola News ........(E) 

**Pensacola News ........ (S) 

GEORGIA. 
+Augusta Chronicle ..... (M) 
+Augusta Chronicle ..... (S) 
*Augusta Herald ........ (E) 
*Augusta Herald ........ (S) 
*Columbus Ledger ....(E&S) 
*Macon Telegraph ...... (M) 
*Macon Telegraph .......(S) 
*Savannah Mng. News (M&S 

KENTUCKY. 

*Lexington Leader ...... (E) 
*Lexington Leader ...... (S) 
*Louisville Herald ...... (M) 
*Louisville Herald .......(S) 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville Citizen .......(M) 
Asheville Citizen ....... (S) 
*Charlotte Observer ..... (M) 
*Charlotte Observer ..... (S) 


Greensboro Daily News. . (M) 
Greensboro Daily News... (S) 
*Raleigh News and Ob- 


MDa aie kc vice a whee (M) 
*Raleigh News and Ob- 
ee Es ee (S) 
*Raleigh Times ......... (E) 
Wilmington Star .... (M&S) 


*Winston Salem Journal (M&S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


*Columbia Record ...... (E) 
*Columbia Record .......(S) 
*Columbia State ........ (M) 
*Columbia State ........ (S) 
*Greenville Piedmont .... (E) 
Greenwood Index Jour- 

OME 2 iat chaeend eee (E&S) 
*Spartanburg Journal ... .(E) 
*Spartanburg Herald . . (M&S) 

TENNESSEE. 

*Chattanooga News ......(E) 
*Chattanooga Times .... .(M) 
*Chattanooga Times ..... (S) 
*Knoxville Sentinel ...... (E) 
*Memphis Commercial Ap- 

Madde ds44s uae 4 (M) 
*Memphis Commercial Ap- 

Ee Tee Teer ee (S) 
*Nashville Banner ....... (E) 
*Nashville Banner ....... (S) 


VIRGINIA. 
{Bristol Herald Courier (M&S) 


anville Register and 


Mr he ras decnecae (M&E) 
Newport News Times- 

OO ae rr (E) 
Newport News Daily 

*Roanoke Times ..... (M&S) 


*Roanoke World-News ...(E) 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines 
24,923 .08 -08 
26,787 .10 10 
64,648 .15 15 
69,412 .15 15 
10,840 .05 .05 
21,165 .07 .07 
33,739 .085 .085 
19,223 .07 .07 
32,181 .08(9cS) .08(9cS) 
3,552 .025 .025 
4,831 .025 .025 
5,266 .03 .03 
7,000 .03 .03 
11,168 .045 .045 
11,404 .045 045 
11,746 .05 .05 
11,674 .05 .05 
7,700 .04 .04 
20,882 .06 .06 
22,454 .06 .06 
21,201 .055 .05 
15,472 .05 .05 
15,581 .05 .05 
44,757 .09 .09 
57,246 .09 09 
12,118 .045 .045 
10,548 .045 .045 
21,328 .06 -06 
24,005 .07 .07 
18,913 .05 .05 
25,900 .06 .06 
22,540 .06 .06 
25,977 .06 -06 
7,711 .03 .03 
6,228 .04 .04 
6,325 .04 .04 
13,559 .05 .05 
14,276 .05 .05 
20,815 .06 .06 
21,667 .06 
8,282 .04 
4,185 .025 .025 
3,901 .04 .04 
6,112 .04 .04 
20,532 .05 .05 
21,109 .07 .07 
23,221 .07 .07 
23,748 .07 .06 
82,165 .16 -15 
110,320 .19 -18 
39,384 .07 .07 
42,148 .08 .08 
7,011 .04 .04 
12,012 .045 .045 
10,052 .05 .05 
5,313 .05 .05 
10,904 .07 06 
11,020 .07 .06 


Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 


tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 


+7Publisher’s Statement for February, 1922. 


+Publishers’ Statement, Dec. 31, 


1921. 



































4O Editor & Publisher for March 18, 1922 

















‘By-Products of \ 
THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Yoh 
Delivered To Its Advertisers, In 

| Addition To the Circulation They } 

a Contract for and Space They Use : 
The Globe contributes mightily to the pulling power of every good | 
piece of copy by reason of its extraordinary command of Reader Con- 
fidence and Esteem. No other among New York’s evening newspapers 

> 


























leading national advertising agencies. Moreover, The Globe is strong 
in it ssubscribérs’ personal attachment for their preferred newspaper, 
by reason of long-continued and habitual reading. This favorable 
attitude of readers is carried over from news and feature contents to 
display and classified advertising. 

other evening newspaper of approximate circulation, according to the 
judgment of these same advertising agencies. It surpasses in strength 
of circulation that reaches the home and popularity of contents that 
commend it to the home. In this important particular, too, The 
Globe contributes of its own intrinsic worth to the production of 
results for advertisers. 


of larger circulations is rated so high in this respect by many of the 
The Globe has a Grip on the Home and Family unequalled by any 


Excellence and Medium Effectiveness considered as ‘‘points of 

judgment” in a questionnaire and submitted to sixteen well- | 
known advertising agencies, their ratings gave a higher total 

to The Globe than to any of its evening competitors. (Results 

computed, proved and attested in an audit by Messrs. Ernst 

& Ernst, certified public accountants.) 


Taking into account all the recognized factors of Newspaper | 





THE NEW YORK GLOBE | 


JASON ROGERS, PUBLISHER 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
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THIS ISSUE — TWO SECTIONS : WHEN HOYT BACKED A HUNCH AGAINST A _ GOO JOB. 


D 
MARKET SURVEY AND SPACE-BUYERS’ CHARTS, STATE OF KANSAS 
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February Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of February, 1922, is striking evidence of The 
Chicago Daily News’ supremacy in the six-day field in the following important classifications : 


Books . - - - - «= THE DAILY NE 
The Daily News, 9,369 lines. ee ras FIRST! 


The next highest score, The Post, 7,753 lines. 6 days against 7 


Churches - ~ - . = THE DAILY NEWS 
The Daily News, 5,456 lines. FIRST! 


The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 6 days against 7 
combined, 1,854 lines. 


| Clothing 2° \'« oe «« « THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! ! 
in | The Daily News, 150,940 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 120,689 lines. 6 days against 6 


| Department Stores- - <= THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 432,589 lines. 

The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 6 days against 7 
\ combined, 248,033 lines. 


Educational - « « « TRE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 6,812 lines. : en 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 5,075 lines. 6 days against 6 


Out of the Loop Stores - tr pty News FIRST! 
The Daily News, 58,680 lines. P 
The next highest score, The Journal, 22,892 lines. 6 days against 7 


| Foodstuffs - - - «= | « THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
| The Daily News, 43,387 lines. — 
| The next highest score, The American, 37,344 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture - . - ° = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 48,120 lines. ¥ 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 19,281 lines. 6 days against 6 


Household Utilities- - - tue pany News FIRST! 

The Daily News, 5,788 lines. ‘ei 

The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 6 days against / 
combined, 4,430 lines. 


Gees «©: « « © oo “& THE DAILY NEWs FIRST! 
The Daily News, 19,715 lines. gas": 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 19,244 lines. 6 days against 6 


Total Display Advertising - te b\iy News FIRST! 
The Daily News, 956,620 lines. ; , 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 689,132 lines. 6 days against 6 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 



































